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Foreword 


Edwin Gerard Hamamdjian is a director, actor, playwright and pedagogue, as well as a 
dancer, singer, painter, and poet. 

He has exercised his theatrical and pedagogical work in France, the United States, Italy, 
India and Tunisia. With English and French as his primary languages, he’s also performed 
on stage in Armenian and Italian. In addition to these four languages, he is fluent in Spanish, 
Portuguese and German... only seven languages! 

He has integrated his thoughts, insights, and philosophy into a significant body of 
artistic production. For Edwin, performing is not simply a display of an actor’s skill and 
charm, but the live, direct transmission of images and ideas within a shared space of emotion 
and intellectual inquiry. The sectoral and stylistic diversity which characterizes his work 
brings together universal ideological and visionary platforms, including a commitment to 
Stoicism, psychology, spirituality, esthetics, and Marxist thought. Because these platforms 
are dialectically interconnected, from the surrealism of his early experimental productions, 
such as Twanglehouse, to his realistic staging twenty years later of Beast on the Moon, 
Edwin’s output has not simply been a random compilation of different artistic mediums. 

How did I meet Edwin? 

In 2021, I published an outline of the career of singer-actress Valentina Amirayan in 
the Egyptian region (Tchahagir, Appendix 40). My friend from Yerevan, Armenia, Artsvi 
Bakhchinyan, a graduate in philological sciences, responded to the article with a question: 

“Did you know that Valentina’s grandson is living in Cairo?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

So thanks to Artsvi’s intervention, Edwin and I met. 

How was this book born? 

Before delving into his work, I suggested that Edwin prepare a general biography for 
Tchahagir. He handed me a hard-bound scrapbook containing all kinds of information about 
his work: press releases, production dates, photographs, and reviews. I started my writing 
based on those materials, but at the same time, reading what the critics had written about 
his work, I sensed there was much more to discover about his ideas and convictions. 

A work meeting between us confirmed my suspicions. Edwin enthusiastically shared 
his professional experiences and convictions about art and theatre; but unlike many theatre 
artists, he spoke little about himself. I asked him to synthesize his ideas in a memoir and 
send it to me. He did so, and regularly followed up with more reflections, as well as some 
atypical anecdotes, all in English, which are translated in this book. It is written in close 
collaboration with Edwin, who checked and approved it to the last word. 

I thank Artsvi Bakhchinyan for this opportunity. 


CHAPTER ONE 


CHILDHOOD IN LOS ANGELES 
(1948-1972) 


EARLY YEARS AND EDUCATION 


He was born February 1, 1948, in Los Angeles. 

He is the son of two Egyptian-Armenians, Yervant Hamamdyjian and Alida Amirayan, 
who, after a long and brutal story in China and the Philippines, found themselves after the 
end of World War II in Los Angeles and eventually became naturalized American citizens. | 

His birth name was Edwin Vartan Hamamdjian. At the age of six, his father changed 
their family name to Gerard, thinking this would make it easier for his two children to adapt 
to the American environment. 

While still in high school, Edwin attends ballet classes at a school in Beverly Hills, 
founded and run by David Lichine and Tatiana Riabuchinska. The couple were well-known 
ballet dancers who emigrated to America after having once been, among others, the stars 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 

From 1965 to 1969, Edwin pursues his higher education at the University of California, 
Los Angeles (UCLA), earning a Bachelor of Arts degree in French literature. He also dances 
with the Aman Folk Ensemble, sponsored by UCLA. From 1969 to 1971, he continues his 
studies at the University of California, Berkeley (U.C. Berkeley), completing a Master’s 
degree in French. 

It is at Berkeley that he takes on his first major acting roles in the University Theatre 
Department. One of his teachers is Carlo Mazzone-Clementi from the Piccolo Teatro di 
Milano. Edwin joins an off-campus Commedia dell’arte company, then performs leading 
roles for the Berkeley theatre department in plays by Chekhov, Musset, Moliére and 
Ionesco. He co-directs The Death of Cuchulain, by William Butler Yeats. On Sundays, he 
sings in the choir of the Armenian Church of Saint Vartan’s in Oakland, California. 

As part of an international arts festival at the Berkeley campus, the renowned French 
actor/director Jean-Louis Barrault presents a dazzling production of Rabelais!, inspired by 
the life and works of the Sixteenth Century polymath who embodied the spirit of the French 
Renaissance. After seeing this spectacular performance, Edwin’s love for theatre becomes 
irresistible. In 1972, he decides to quit Los Angeles and his job at the CBS mailroom and 
leaves for Europe to find work. After traveling in Italy, Greece and Egypt, he settles in 
Paris, starting a new chapter in his artistic journey. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


FIRST PARIS PHASE 
(1972-1978) 


1. 

FIRST PROFESSIONAL JOB: ZIZI JE T’AIME, AND PRELIMINARY 
IDEAS TOWARDS FORMING A TROUPE 

(1972) 


In the fall of 1972, Edwin arrives in Paris for the first time with $40 to his name. He 
hopes to find work as an actor in a troupe like that of Jean-Louis Barrault, one which 
combines physical acting, music, and dance in a total theatre context — a goal that would 
soon become the mainstay of his theatrical efforts. 

The wish to join Barrault, however, does not materialize. Instead, he is introduced to 
Jéréme Savary, the founder and artistic director of the highly successful Parisian alternative 
theatre troupe, Le Grand Magique Circus. Savary offers to take Edwin on as a member of 
his company for an extended tour in Strasbourg, provided they pay only for Edwin’s travel 
and accommodations, but no salaried contract. Although this would be an exceptional start 
for Edwin, he is forced to turn it down because France requires a work contract before 
granting him permission to stay and accept employment there. 

There is a major revue running at that time at the Casino de Paris, Zizi je t’aime. 
Although he would have preferred working with Savary, Edwin is offered a legitimate paid 
job in that revue, which will allow him to obtain a work permit and legal residency in 
France. The show was created for Zizi Jeanmaire as the featured star, (what the French call 
a meneuse de revue), produced and directed by her husband, Roland Petit, one of the most 
famous choreographers from the Paris Opera. Zizi had an international reputation as a 
classical ballerina, but she was also a jazz dancer and singer, as well as an accomplished 
actress. Thanks to one of her most famous films, Edwin had discovered Zizi Jeanmaire very 
early in his life. 

He recalls: 


Her starring role in the movie Hans Christian Anderson with Danny Kaye had 
made her famous in the US in the fifties, and was one of the first movies | had 


ever seen. | fell in love with her dancing when | was only six! 


Zizi je t’aime ‘s lyrics and music were composed by Serge Gainsbourg, costumes 


designed by Yves Saint-Laurent, and the set design was by the world’s number-one Art 
Deco artist, Erté. 

When Edwin was hired to join the show, Zizi had just taken leave and was replaced by 
Lisette Malidor. The audiences consisted mainly of tourists from around the world who had 
come to visit the legendary Paris Casino. The dancing required hard, strenuous work. There 
were seven performances a week, twice on Sundays, and dark Mondays. Most dancers 
participated in 8 to 9 different numbers, each time in a different costume. For each costume 
change, they had to race up and down two flights of stairs up tol8 times per show. 

“For a show business novice, this was truly the perfect training ground,” Edwin recalls. 

Remuneration was barely enough to survive, and when the 35 performers, among them 
Edwin, went on strike, they were all fired and replaced immediately. 

This early experience at the Casino offered Edwin an important springboard to reflect 
on life and art, and to begin formulating his convictions as an ideologically engaged artist, 
far removed from the limitations of theatrical commercialism, and especially drawn to 
socialist ideas. 

Zizi je t'aime embodied the spirit of Paris in the early 1970’s, a period of unparalleled 
individual and creative freedom, as if the French capital were a celebration of life, a spirit 
that has since been lost. It would be hard to imagine a revue like Zizi je t’aime today. But 
it was also a time where performing artists enjoyed little legal protection from exploitation 
and abuse. 

Edwin describes his experience of that period, along with his maturation into a social 
thinker, in a lengthy piece entitled “GLITTER ... or how being a Showboy turned me into 
a Socialist.” In general, very little has been written about the psychology and attitudes of 
artists working in commercial contexts (e.g. choirs, orchestras, bands, dance troupes, 
showgirls and showboys). These are the proletarians of the performing arts, as Edwin 
beautifully describes in his memoir, based on his personal experience as a “showboy” at 
the Paris Casino. Edwin’s later activities, with the Los Angeles Experimental Theatre and 
his “La Stoa” Theatre Company in Paris, will attest to his rejection of the “showboy’” reality. 
Below are two chapters from the memoir entitled “GLITTER, or How Being a Showboy 
made me a Socialist.” 


GLITTER 
PART II 
The House That Roared 


..Outside “Carlos-the-Rat’s” office was a list he posted each night with the 
names of the performers who had committed fautes (mistakes) and were given 
avertissements (warnings): 

“So-and-so was late to rehearsal.” 


“So-and-so’s costume was not hung up properly.” 

“So-and-so shouted profanities at a fellow dancer for taking too long in the 
bathroom” and on and on. 

| found it oddly infantile to treat adult employees like disobedient children. But 
when you think about it, isn’t there something oddly infantile about theatre gypsies, 
topless showgirls, and drag queens, to begin with? People who devote their lives 
to exhibiting their half-naked bodies on stage? Even so, shaming the dancers by 
making these petty critiques in public made me deeply uncomfortable. It was the 
first foreshadowing of things to come - a warning sign that | didn’t heed because 
| couldn't afford to. | needed a job..yesterday! And in the beginning, | was thrilled 
to be part of Casino de Paris. After all, this kind of stage revue characterized 
Parisian identity in the early 70’s. Along with the Casino, there was the famous 
Folies Bergére, the Moulin Rouge, the Lido de Paris; Chez Michou; The Crazy Horse; 
(Alcazar - and a slew of lesser known temples to tits and ass. These were the 
shows that gave Paris its international reputation as a center of erotic delights. 

September 1973 was also the time when the spirit of Hippiedom was at its peak 
in France. Hippie chic dictated that we don bellbottoms, paisley prints, flowers in 
our hair and beads around our necks. But Paris added another component to the 
Haight-Ashbury look: les paillettes (glitter). 

When | first arrived in Paris, the first thing to strike me riding the metro was 
the number of young girls with glitter on their faces. Not only did they wear the 
requisite headbands, antique jewelry and colorful tie dyes, but their eyelids and 
cheeks were covered with glitter. Les paillettes was a sign of the exuberant cel- 
ebration of life that was emerging in youth culture, and became one of the endur- 
ing symbols of the revolutionary spirit that not only inspired a shift in fashion, but 
in the monthlong nationwide shutdown of May, 1968. The world was changing rad- 
ically just then — on every possible level. 

The audiences who attended major revues like those at Casino de Paris were 
not exactly part of the counter culture. They were mainly well-to-do tourists from 
Europe, America, the Middle East and Japan. But there were also lower-middle- 
class attendees for whom this revue represented the soul of Paris. For some, a 
ticket to the Casino de Paris was the splurge of a lifetime. As | write this in 2019, 
only the Lido, the Paradis Latin, and the Moulin Rouge still preserve vestiges of 
the old Parisian Music Hall tradition. The Moulin Rouge features a slick version of 
the French Can-Can, but since the theatre was bought by multinational tour op- 
erators who fill it with spectators off their cruise-ships, there is a very different 
feeling to the show now. The relentless drive for profit has dwarfed the charm of 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s favorite hangout, with its nowhere-near-naked Can-Can 
dancers —women who titillated by suggestion only. The Moulin Rouge of today 


has succumbed to full frontal commerciality. Expensive. Glitzy. And soulless. 
kKkK*k 

The show | watched that first night at the Casino, Zizi, je t'aime, was meant to 
be a cutting-edge improvement on the Parisian Music Hall. It was the product of 
a high-end collaboration between four of the most successful talents of their time: 
the choreographer Roland Petit, composer/lyricist Serge Gainsbourg, costume 
designer Yves Saint Laurent, and the brilliant set designer, Erté - “Mister Art Deco” 
himself. The show had every ingredient necessary to be a memorable, state-of- 
the-art production, a tribute to its time, with enough flash and fantasy to please 
every taste. 

Thankfully, for all the exposed flesh, the show managed to keep vulgarity to a 
minimum. But there were no truly memorable moments in the evening, no show- 
stopping production numbers that took your breath away. The overall feeling was 
of a cold, overproduced-fashion show, dedicated to the worship of Parisian chic, 
with repeated references to the joys of being mega-rich, the privilege of being 
mega-sexy, or the hope of finding the mega-Sugar Daddy. 

There was certainly plenty of flash, though. The show's opening number, for 
example, Lisette’s first entrance, featured a jet plane being lowered onto the set. 
The door of the plane opened, a mobile stairway was rolled in, and the sexy new 
star came down the steps wearing a shiny raincoat and high spike heels. Within 
seconds, the entire stage was flooded with showgirls in shiny raincoats, which 
were shed later to expose a dazzling array of parabolic breasts and bums. 

During this extravagant opening, the show boys sang: “Zizi! You are unique! 
You're the best!” 

Then Zizi’s replacement responds: 

A poil ou a plumes 

La femme sera toujours 

Sans voile, sans costume 

Faite pour l'amour. 

(Whether nude or in plumes 

Without veils or costumes 

A woman will always be made for love.) 

Legions of long-limbed, high-heeled, bare-chested beauties paraded through 
one fleshy number after another, featuring various decors. There were stage pic- 
tures (“tableaux”) recreating Grecian fantasy gardens; the Carnival in Venice; trains 
carrying WW2 conscripts to war; a posh banquet in a Viennese palace; Circus big 
tops filled with attractions; sultry tropical forests oozing eroticism, and so on. | 
wondered if the women in the audience shared the same level of enthusiasm as 
their male partners, watching scores of nipples bouncing around the stage like 


electrons for two hours. But Roland Petit’s corps of classical ballerinas added an 
element of respectability to the show. The danseuses classiques did not exhibit 
their naked anatomies but executed more challenging dance numbers than the 
rest of us, not only in balletic choreography, but in many styles from Jazz to Tango. 
In short: Zizi je taime had something for everybody. (Of course, “something for 
everybody” often leads to nothing for anybody...) 

At the beginning of my contract, | found things to love about the show. Some 
of the tableaux were truly spectacular and have stuck in my visual memory to this 
day, in particular Erté’s sleek décor, and the icy elegance of Petit’s choreography 
to Cole Porter’s song, “Night and Day.” In that number, a company of beautiful 
ladies in flowing Saint-Laurent gowns, escorted by their tuxedoed partners, 
emerged from and disappeared behind Erte’s gorgeous set of revolving doors, de- 
signed in his signature Art Deco style. Their rotations danced along to Petit’s cho- 
reography! | knew immediately | had to be part of that number; what performer 
would NOT want to dance with Erté’s dancing doors? 

kkk 

The next day all | could think about was my 3 p.m. call to rehearsal and my up- 
coming first night on stage as a professional dancer. Should | spend the day rest- 
ing? Or should | walk around Paris all afternoon to get my juices going? I dida 
little of both but arrived for my first night on the job still trying to manage the but- 
terflies in my stomach so they would give me good “performance energy,” but not 
be so overwhelming as to spoil my first night in the show. 

The shared dressing room was up two narrow flights, then down a long hall- 
way lined with many rooms, some open, some closed. Each dressing room held 
three or four dancers. The ballerinas and topless showgirls were all squeezed 
into narrow cells with the traditional makeup mirrors circled in bright lightbulbs. 
Throughout the show, armies of topless dancers, transvestites, and ballerinas 
raced frantically up and down that hallway making sure they wouldn't miss one of 
their entrances. We boys had to run just as fast, elbowing our way through forests 
of plumes and feathers. This frenzy was to continue non-stop for two and a half 
hours - the length of the whole show. The hallway was a war zone! And it echoed 
with loud cries of the crudest French insults. | was condemned to hear an ongoing 
torrent of expletives resonating just outside my dressing room: 
ta gueule! 

Many of us had to negotiate the two narrow flights of stairs a dozen times in 
each show, and were of course expected to make our entrances back on stage 
looking like everything was easy. No one in the audience would believe the battles 
we had to fight backstage, with barely enough time for our costume changes, and 


with the costumes including burdensome, top-heavy headdresses with endless 
plumes jiggling and bobbing every which way. It was an Olympic balancing act to 
try to fulfill nearly impossible challenges in a matter of seconds. 

kkk 

Ms. Woolacott introduced me to Lily, the dresser who looked like a plump Dis- 
ney cartoon fairy and would be helping me the first weeks through my costume 
changes. Lily’s job was to make sure my costumes were dry and pressed, hanging 
perfectly on the rack behind my chair. She began by showing me the costume for 
each number. Her kindly granny voice reassured me, “You'll be starting with three 
tableaux tonight, but by next week you will probably be doing six or seven, So you 
need to be very organized with your costumes.” 

| was to share a dressing room with Marcelo, a reserved Ecuadorian bailarin 
with deep-set, piercing black eyes. When we first met, he greeted me with polite 
formality and a touch of mistrust. But thankfully, the ice melted quickly between 
us over the next couple of days. Marcelo, too, had recently settled in Paris. He was 
highly trained in ballet and his technique was light-years ahead of mine. 

Ms. Woolacott stopped by the dressing room to inform me | would start with 
the second number in the show, “Le Jardin des Délices”, and that Robert 
Richemont, the dance captain, would meet me on stage in five minutes. She 
handed me a G-string studded with giant fake pearls and sequins. 

“This is your costume for ‘Le Jardin’.” 

“Just this?” 

“Just this. Hurry up! Curtain’s in 15 minutes and Robert doesn’t like to be kept 
waiting.” 

| wasn’t sure where to put my shoes, socks, pants, shirt, heavy winter coat, 
underwear, but | obeyed her instructions like a pro, carefully tucked as much as | 
could of my anatomy into the G-string, and made my way barefoot down the two 
narrow flights of stairs, feeling completely naked. Tentatively, | felt my way 
through the dark wings and onto the icy stage, now littered with props and piles 
of rope. Then | pushed my way between the heavy black curtains, and found a pool 
of light center stage where a husky gentleman with an angular face was waiting 
with folded arms. He walked over to me and shook my hand without smiling. 
Looking more like a foreign legionnaire than a ballet dancer, he had a dry, military 
energy that was both disconcerting and appealing. It emanated serious profes- 
sionalism. 

“Bonsoir. Robert Richemont. Capitaine du ballet.” His thick eyebrows and what 
was left of his hair were pitch black and his deep-set eyes didn’t just look at you, 
they assessed you. Assessed your total commitment to artistic excellence. This 
was a radical contrast to sweet Jennifer Woolacott! 


“Bonsoir, Monsieur,” | replied, holding out my hand. He shook it once, a bit too 
forcefully. “Je m’appelle Edwin.” 

“Ah. You speak French. Good. You will come out during the blackout, stand 
here with your back to the audience beside the column with your feet slightly apart 
and do not move until the number is over and the lights are out. Next you will do 
the accordion number, which you'll learn on stage as you go along. During inter- 
mission, | will show you the circus number you will do in the second half of the 
show.” 

OK... So, in my first number on my opening night at the internationally known 
Casino, | was to play a Greek statue whose back is turned to the audience. There 
was no need for double pirouettes or a sequin-studded G-string, since all the au- 
dience would see was my behind. Just a ‘bien bdati’ silhouette posing in a blue- 
green spotlight in a fake Grecian-erotica décor - a décor that looked like 
someone's kitsch fantasy of a garden dedicated to Aphrodite: scalloped garlands 
of fake flowers. | couldn't believe this set had been designed by the great Erté! 

Predictably, the featured dancers in the pas-de-deux were a buxom nude 
woman and a sexy Cuban bodybuilder. The choreography consisted mainly of the 
man carrying the woman around the stage in various lascivious poses and then 
holding her high up over his head. Pathetic. What a waste of my talent! | scowled 
internally. Then | remembered my first paycheck would be coming at the end of 
the week. I'd be able to pay off my debt to Madame Odette, the soulful elderly Italian 
émigrée with disheveled grey hair and a thin, kindly mouth who sold hot sausages 
at a stand in Place Pigalle just up the street from the Casino. She had treated me 
to two sizzling chipolatas in a fresh baguette one cold and rainy night when | was 
totally broke and hungry for something hot to eat. 

“Ce nest pas grave,” she'd said to me, “Don’t worry about it. | remember how 
it feels to be hungry. Cest la vie. | know from your eyes you are a kind, honest 
man who will pay me back when you have money once again.” This was why | didn't 
ever want to leave Paris: the good people. The generous Parisians. 

Certainly not every Parisian was like Madame Odette. (And actually, she was 
Italian.) 

But money is not the religion in France the way it was back in the U.S. | didn’t 
regret leaving the States at all. The States, where sometime in the 1990's a young 
black man in California got a 30-year prison sentence for stealing a piece of pizza 
off some white kids’ table. It was his “three strikes and you're out” mistake. Think- 
ing of my home country, | just couldn’t imagine a fast food vendor in Los Angeles 
or New York offering free food to a broke young kid. 


kkk 


The clever costume for my second number was designed so the heads, arms 


and legs of the two dancers protruded out of holes in a series of tall, shiny red 
boxes that represented an accordion. The two anthropomorphic boxes comprising 
the accordion - one with a huge painted keyboard running down the edge, and the 
other made to resemble the button side - were connected to each other by black, 
shoulder-to-foot accordion bellows. Depending which side you were on, the idea 
was to run the fingers of your outside hand up and down the keyboard or button 
side, as if the accordions were playing themselves. It was a clever concept and 
very effective, especially considering there were about 12 of these accordions un- 
dulating in cadence to the music, situated on different levels of the stage set. The 
words and music to the song, “Jout le monde est musicien!” were written by Serge 
Gainsborough, and glorified Paris’s totemic instrument. It was one of the most 
memorable “stage pictures” in the show and one of the least strenuous numbers 
for us dancers. 

No sooner had | climbed into my half of the accordion (the keyboard side) when 
my partner (on the button side) told me to just do as he said - there wasn't time 
for me to ask questions. He was a tall, affable guy with long lanky arms and loose 
wrists, named Pierre. 

The curtain went up and the number began. 

“Ok. We enter now taking baby steps to the side...” he whispered out of the 
corner of his mouth, while smiling at the audience. | followed his direction, panic 
struck. “Now pivot inwards towards me! Yes! face ME!” | followed. “Just mirror me,” 
he said, turning his back to me. | did the same. “Now take little steps in until our 
shoulders touch...Now back out..NO! Don’t P/VOT out! Face FRONTI...0k, now face 
me again...and PIVOT OUT NOW!... OK...Baby steps toward center stage... Yes...That’s 
it.. Now back up. Tilt AWAY FROM ME! Now tilt TOWARDS ME! WALK BACK- 
WARDS... NO! DON’T TURN YOUR BACK TO ME! ... OK. That’s good...NO! Not YET! Now 
come down center... FACE ME! QUICKLY! FACE ME!!!” 

| followed Pierre’s every command as fast as | could for the duration of the 
song, all the while facing the audience with an insipidly elated smile. Once the 
number was over and we could climb out of the accordion, | was drenched in nerv- 
ous sweat. Pierre patted me on the back with a smile. “Good work, mon ami. You 
pick up fast.” 

“Thank you, Pierre, you're a great teacher!” | whispered, still smiling insipidly. 
His dressing room was down the hall from mine and we parted ways. 

During intermission, | was told to meet Monsieur Richemont on stage to be 
briefed for my third and by far most daunting number, “Le Monde est un cirque.” 
As | hurried onto the empty stage, he watched me approach with that piercing 
gaze of his - the gaze that says something is wrong with what you're doing, or 
will be soon. 


“Tomorrow, in the Jardin des Délices,” he instructed drily, “bring your shoulder 
blades closer together. The audience can see only your back, and you need to build 
up your deltoids.” 

Wow, | thought. Even just standing still in one spot with my back to the audi- 
ence warranted a correction! 

He looked up at me through his bushy eyebrows with a soupc¢on of sadism as 
he stuck a pair of stilts in my hands. “You can walk on stilts, can’t you?” he asked, 
as if this was a skill everyone is born with. 

“As a matter of fact, | don’t,” | replied. 

“Well, you need to learn right now. Before intermission ends!” 

| stared in panic at the long black sticks he held out at me, with their danger- 
ously narrow ledges to stand on. 

“You have five minutes. Don’t forget: in this tableau you will walk-across the 
stage on stilts, dressed in a beautifully colored clown costume with a very tall hat. 
Ask Lily to explain to you how to put on the costume; it’s a bit complicated. After 
you've crossed the stage a couple of times, you will exit stage left. Hand the stilts 
to the stagehand waiting for you in the wings. He will give you a pair of giant cym- 
bals. You have 15 seconds to run up the flight of stairs backstage and stand on the 
ledge. When the tableau ends, there will be a loud dissonant chord from the or- 
chestra that marks the end of the number. You must hit the cymbals at that exact 
moment.” 

“Learn to walk on stilts in three minutes?” | pleaded. 

“Try it now. It’s easy.” 

He held the stilts for me while | gingerly hoisted my silly clown feet onto the 
two slim ridges. 

“Pull up with your hands and just keep moving. Imagine they're extensions of 
your feet,” he advised — as if any idiot could do it in a jiff. 

Almost instantly, the stilts snapped out of my grip and hit the floor with a loud 
smack. The stagehands in the wings burst out laughing. | felt the sweat starting 
to drip down my face from under my tall pointed dunce cap. 

“Keep MOVING! Take BABY steps! Pull UP with your hands...Pull UP?’ 

| tried again. And again. And again. But each time | had to jump off the stilts to 
avoid falling to the floor. | couldn't afford to injure myself; | was being paid to dance! 

The buzzer went off. Intermission was over. The stage hands who had been 
setting up the second act set pieces and props were hurriedly clearing the stage. 
| stared sheepishly at Richemont. 

“Don’t worry. You'll figure it out once you're ON,” he said, with a thinly veiled 
smirk. 

| wondered why he wasn’t afraid one his dancers would make a fool of himself 
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in front of 1500 people; wouldn't that reflect poorly on him? 

“There’s another clown at the other end of the stage who's dressed like you. 
Just mirror his moves.” And with that, Général Richemont marched off into the 
darkness. 

Clutching the stilts under my arms, | cautiously felt my way off the stage (be- 
cause there was still no light) and ran as fast as | could up the two narrow stair- 
cases to my dressing room. There were no ballerinas or topless models rushing 
on stage so | had little trouble making it up the stairs with the stilts. Butl was 
paralyzed with fear as Lily explained to me how to put on the clown costume. The 
skin-tight cloth was ice-cold against my bare torso, especially since my body was 
dripping with nervous sweat. She waited patiently as | tried to fasten the dunce 
cap tightly enough that | wouldn't have to worry about it while trying to keep my 
balance on the stilts. The hat felt like another extremity to contend with, an extra 
limb sticking out the top of my head. It had just one small elastic band to slip 
under my chin that was supposed to keep it stable. “It’s a bit compliqué,” Lily said, 
wiggling the unwieldy headdress around this way and that to find the right point 
of balance, and chuckling at the sound of the quivering bells hanging off the rim. 
I'm glad someone finds my nightmare amusing, | thought cynically. 

As the curtain rose and the post-intermission fanfare started blaring, | found 
myself staring into a black hole of barely visible spectators, punctuated by the oc- 
casional glare of someone's spectacles. | prayed to God | would somehow spon- 
taneously, miraculously, manage to get on those stilts and exit the stage without 
another embarrassing fall. Then | stretched the sides of my mouth as far as | could 
into a clown-sized smile. 

In front of the anonymous onlookers, | hoisted myself up onto the stilts and 
managed to stay on them for three or four seconds before one went crashing to 
the floor. The music was too loud for me to hear the smack but | did hear laughter 
from the audience. Still looking exaggeratedly gleeful, | climbed back on. | don't 
know if | was thinking more about keeping myself from falling off the stilts or bal- 
ancing that impossible clown hat wobbling around on my head. Both were im- 
possible. | hopped on, hopped off, then hopped on the stilts again and again as 
the hat flipped off the back of my head, dangling by the little elastic band, at a 
ninety-degree angle across my neck. 

At this point, no music could cover the howling from the audience. What the 
hell, | thought, /’m playing a CLOWN! So, I'm SUPPOSED to make them laugh! | de- 
cided to save the day by making a comic ‘lazzo’ to cover this debacle with a comic 
turn in the tradition of the Commeédia dellArte. | tucked the stilts under my arm, 
shrugged my shoulders, raised my hand in surrender, gave a deep bow to the au- 
dience, and marched off the stage waving goodbye, with that overblown expression 
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of glee-that-covers-pain still plastered across my face. 

Once in the wings, | remembered there was something else | had to do... Oh 
yes! Hand my stilts to the stagehand. And he was to give me cymbals. Yes, that’s 
right... 

| felt reassured as the stagehand laughingly took the stilts and pulled me by 
the wrist to the bottom of tall black staircase, invisible in the darkness. He reset 
the hat on my head then squeezed my hands into thick elastic loops holding gi- 
gantic bronze cymbals. 

“I’m supposed to climb those steps holding these cymbals while balancing this 
huge hat on my head...in total darkness?” 

“Oui,” he muttered. 

| suddenly needed a bathroom! But there was no time. 

It was an extremely steep vertical staircase, almost like a ladder, with steps 
barely wide enough to hold the front third of your foot, open on both sides, and 
leading up to a 4-meter-high ledge that seemed to float in a dark void, invisible to 
the audience, and invisible to me as well. There were no backstage lights to guide 
me. No rails to hold onto. And no way to know where the ledge started or ended. 
| stretched my arms wide and held the cymbals against the side of the staircase 
to keep my balance. Just thirty seconds left to reach the top of the stairs, where 
| would pose theatrically in my Yves Saint Laurent clown costume, then crash the 
cymbals on cue on the last chord of the finale. Finally, my feet landed on the ledge, 
and | felt the heat of a blinding projector on my face. | forced yet another stagey 
grin. 

Thankfully, | crashed the cymbals right on time, but the gust of wind they pro- 
duced blew the clown hat off the back of my head yet again, and trying to survive 
the descent back down those steps with the hat dangling off the back of my head 
and the elastic pressing against my Adam’s apple was even more terrifying than 
climbing up had been! There was no way to judge where the next step was except 
by feeling the front edge of the preceding step pushing against my Achilles tendon, 
so each stair caused a jarring pain in my ankle. Finally, | landed on the ground 
floor, and a burst of relief and gratitude filled my chest. But the idea of having to 
repeat this daunting exploit every night made me queasy again. | comforted myself 
by silently repeating the hope that it would get easier with time, because one split 
second of distraction could lead to someone (and by “someone” | mean ME) slip- 
ping off the staircase. | wondered how the producers of this show could be so 
lacking in duty of care. But then again, who was | next to Roland Petit? Just another 
immigrant show-boy trying to survive in Paris. The onus was on me and me alone 
to exercise maximal diligence. | had to look after myself, because obviously, no 
one else was going to. 
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GLITTER 
PART VI 
The Status of the Show Dancer from a Marxian perspective 


“.. hat was when the announcement came over the loud speaker that starting 
next week, we would be doing two shows a day instead of one, for the entire hol- 
iday season. One matinee and one evening performance every day, for ten days. 
One thirty-minute break between shows. It’s freezing winter outside and there are 
no take-out places to get a hot meal or drink. Two shows a day for two weeks, 
working straight through the holidays? They must be kidding! Merry Christmas, 
everyone... and a Happy New Year! 

Over the next couple of days, dancers started complaining more than usual of 
slips and sprains, like a kind of anticipatory burnout. Tempers flared more easily. 
Patience was wearing thin among the dancers and their language was getting 
louder, fouler, and more frequently abusive. The announcement that we would be 
doing two shows a day came as an unwelcome, last-minute surprise to many. It 
was delivered in such a peremptory tone that it immediately put everyone on the 
defensive. They had been looking forward to spending some free afternoons with 
their parents, friends and relatives coming from out of town to Paris. For the hol- 
iday season. Like caged animals, many took out their resentment on their col- 
leagues.../... 

The third day of our double schedule an unfamiliar voice came over the loud 
speaker during intermission. It wasn’t Monsieur Richemont, it wasn’t Carlos (the 
chief accountant), it was the unfamiliar voice of a union representative who was 
going to address those of us “who were interested,” on the stage between shows. 
There was immediately a buzz backstage about who would attend and who 
wouldn't. Most welcomed the opportunity to voice their grievances. Surprisingly, 
management did not stop this spontaneous meeting from taking place. | learned 
later that some law forbade them from doing so. 

On stage, | found the entire troupe, including the danseuses classiques, the 
drag queens, the various soloists and attractions, along with Lisette Malidor her- 
self, sitting on the floor in powwow fashion listening intently to a man’s voice. Like 
many labor activists of the far Left, “Yves” had bushy black eyebrows and looked 
like he hadn't shaved in days. His deep raspy voice, eroded by years of smoking 
unfiltered Gauloises, reminded us of what we already knew: that we were being 
mercilessly exploited by a vast corporate machine. Yves, a tough, no-nonsense 
activist, was here to recruit as many dancers as possible into his union. “You don't 
impose double shifts without just compensation, even if the workers have dedi- 
cated their lives to ‘Art’,” he reminded us. What easy pushovers we artists were 
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for the “capitalist class.” 

“But we have our rights!” was heard more and more frequently out of the 
mouths of formerly submissive dancers. There were two theatrical artists’ unions 
in France at the time. One was the center left C.F.D.T., and the other was the ex- 
treme Left offshoot, the Société francaise des artistes, or “S.F.A.”, affiliated with 
the P.C. (Parti Communiste). |f only Yves could convince enough of us to join the 
Société francaise des artistes, the stage artists’ union, they would have our back. 
He promised us. 

Almost immediately, the company polarized. About a third of the performers 
refused to join that “Commie” union. These were mainly the star soloists, the free- 
lance attractions, jugglers, acrobats, and drag queens. They were the ones who 
spent the least time on stage and were paid the most. How did they manage to 
acquire that privileged status? Did they really deserve it? One of the soloist singers 
JUST HAPPENED TO BE in a relationship with a producer. And how Lisette JUST 
HAPPENED to go from selling programs to being the star of the show remained a 
mystery. Clearly, so many among the artistic elite, those at the top of the grand 
staircase (and the pay scale), had attained their lofty position more by chance than 
merit. They weren't necessarily the most talented of the lot. Life had simply dealt 
them a lucky hand. .../.. and Jorge, the handsome Cuban hunk in Aphrodite's Gar- 
den, HAD JUST HAPPENED to meet Yves St Laurent one day and became his lover. 
So now he was a Soloist, performing only one number, and earning way more than 
we. We who worked the hardest earned the least, and those who by the grace of 
serendipity HAPPENED to be in the right place at the right time, or HAPPENED to 
be born to privilege, had it easy. Very easy. 

It all started to make sense. We were not living in a meritocracy, and we show 
dancers were the proletariat of show business. We were the ones who worked 
the hardest, attended daily classes at our own expense, and used up the most 
physical energy at each performance. But we had no voice and were paid survival 
wages. Our bodies, our faces, our feet, our joints, our tendons were instruments 
of production, like in a factory. They would deteriorate with wear and tear, and 
eventually would have to be repaired, or replaced. Not only were we underpaid, 
but also treated like schoolchildren, having our faults displayed on a blackboard, 
like a public humiliation. Of course, it was only normal to demand justice! Yves 
was our warrior. Finally, there was someone there not afraid to open his mouth. 
By the end of the meeting, a different mood had infiltrated our company. We had 
come of age. We were starting to understand how the Capitalist system worked, 
or at least we believed we did...” 


Finally, on New Year’s Eve 1972, the strike took place, in which Edwin participated. 
Seventy-five percent of the dancers are fired, including Edwin. 
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2. 
ARABIC DANCE COACH AT THE LIDO DE PARIS 
(1972) 


Shortly after Edwin entered the Casino de Paris, Leona Wood, artistic director of the 
Aman Folk Ensemble, telephones him from Los Angeles. It was with this group that Edwin 
had once had his first experiences dancing on stage. Leona informs him that a certain Bob 
Turk is arriving in Paris to choreograph the new Lido revue. Turk intends to include an 
Arabic dance number, with a tent and a live camel as part of the exotic decor. He needs 
someone to teach his female dance team, known as the Bluebell Girls, the basics of oriental 
belly-dance. Leona proposes that he contact Edwin, as he had worked with Middle Eastern 
dancers and was familiar with Arabic dance styles from his days with the Aman Ensemble. 

The Bluebell Girls are all tall, buxom dancers with long arms and long, high-kicking 
legs. They perform topless in numerous revues in Paris and Las Vegas. They hail primarily 
from Australia, Britain, the US, and occasionally, Germany. They are all white, with 
unmistakably Anglo features, in fact, the exact opposite of the features of oriental dancers. 
In this tableau, they are supposed to resemble exotic “Bedouin” maidens from the sands of 
Arabia. 

Edwin recalls: 


Even though this was one of my most unexpected and unusual jobs, | thoroughly 
enjoyed teaching this highly attractive assemblage of lovely, cooperative, and admir- 
ing goddesses as they attempted to master a style so completely alien to their own. 


3. 
LA PLUS BELLE HISTOIRE, BY GILBERT BECAUD 
(1973) 


In 1973, Edwin plays the role of Jesus as a dance-pantomime in Gilbert Bécaud’s orig- 
inal musical La Plus belle histoire. 


4. 

LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE, AND INTRODUCTION TO THE NUTS 
AND BOLTS OF PARIS THEATRE LIFE 

(1974-1975) 


Edwin hears that some producers are looking for a dancer-singer-actor to perform in a 
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Rock Opera, La Révolution francaise, whose second season will open in the Fall of 1974 
at the Théatre Mogador in Paris. The music and lyrics are by the famous team, composer 
Claude-Michel Schoenberg, and writer/lyricist Alain Boublil. The team later went on to 
write the global hits Les Misérables and Miss Saigon. 

Edwin successfully auditions and is offered a year’s contract. The second season opens 
on September 27, 1974 and continues until Spring 1975, followed by a tour of Rouen, Caen, 
Nantes, Roubaix, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Saint-Etienne, Lyon, Dijon, Clermont-Ferrand, Be- 
sancon, Marseilles, Toulon, Nice, Brussels, and other cities. 

The tour gives him the opportunity to bond with other burgeoning talents and form 
friendships, some of which continue to this day. 


5. 
COLETTE GODARD AND DISCOVERING ALTERNATIVE THEATRE 


Colette Godard is a well-known journalist, critic and columnist. From 1970-1995 she 
was the main drama and cinema critic for the daily newspaper Le Monde, covering a wide 
range of subject matter. Arespected intellectual devoted to the arts, she encouraged talented 
artists without needlessly undermining those whose work she did not appreciate. 

During the run of the La Révolution francaise, Edwin meets Colette who is looking for 
a tutor to improve her English, as she is often invited to other countries. As she frequently 
travels to the UK to cover London’s theatrical scene, Edwin is the ideal tutor, being fluent 
in French and English as well as familiar with the language of theatre arts, and he is free to 
tutor during the daytime. 

Edwin recalls how Ms. Godard enriched his understanding of theatre, introduced him 
to working-class theatre traditions, and demonstrated how theatricality, as a phenomenon 
unto itself, is a vital part of human behavior: 


For many months! would visit her in her wildly eccentric Paris apartment and, 
through her, | was able to meet many successful theatre and film directors of the 
day. She asked me to accompany her to London where | served as her personal 
interpreter while she interviewed film and theatre directors. Much of the time | 
encouraged her... as part of her English training... to talk about her theories re- 
garding drama criticism. For Colette, theatre was not limited to the stage, but om- 
nipresent in all phases of life. She not only was invited to attend plays at the most 
elegant London West End theatres, but she would also take me to the popular 
working-class pubs in the East End, where families would arrive with their young 
children to watch female impersonators and vaudeville performers, while their 
parents sipped their pints of bitter, smoked continually, whistled and shouted racy 
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comments at the performers. Colette informed me that this kind of raffish enter- 
tainment has existed in England since Shakespeare's day. It’s a tradition that would 
be unthinkable in Puritanical America or Cartesian France. Through Colette, | 
began to understand how for some cultures, theatre is a vital part of society in 
every walk of life. She helped me regard the Hippy movement, with its traditional 
“costume” of long hair, beads, headbands, flowers, and long beards, as nothing 
more than a new generation’s need to theatricalize day-to-day life through a kind 
of collective “identity show.” Subsequent generations were to do the same thing. 
Later | came to see the Punk movement, with their Mohawk haircuts, tattoos, and 
metal piercings, the “Gothic” subgroup, and so on, as nothing more than youth's 
eternal quest to define themselves through theatricalisation. Consequently, | have 
never felt threatened by the often grotesque and macabre trappings of youth cul- 
ture, as many of my 70’s peers have felt as they later became parents themselves. 


Although Colette herself strongly disliked what she called “didactic theatre,” young 
Edwin’s collaboration with her contributed greatly to formulating his future as a theatre 
artist. His newly acquired social-Marxist views and first-hand experience as part of the 
entertainment “Proletariat,” coupled with his recent discovery of political themes in 
dramatic literature, inspire him to contemplate forming an alternative theatre company as 
a tool for raising social awareness while at the same time maintaining high standards of 
artistic quality. 

During this period, Edwin is immersed in theatrical concepts and discourse, which 
increasingly fascinate him. He feels the need to expand and consolidate his understanding 
through academic study. He decides to return to university to study dramaturgy and 
theatrical theory. The wish comes true three years later, in 1977 (see below). 


6. 

CHOBIZENESSE, EDWIN’S FIRST FILM, AND HIS FAREWELL TO 
“SHOW...BUSINESS” 

(1975) 


Chobizenesse 1s a satirical film by Jean Yanne whose title is already an ironic French 
misspelling of the English “Show Business.” The film shows how every sphere of 
contemporary public life has turned into “Show Business.” As one of the film’s musical 
number exposes, show business is not just song and dance - it’s everything: from presidential 
elections, fashionable weapons of destruction, political scandals, corrupt leaders, 
assassinated presidents, bewildered eyewitnesses, starving peoples, to regional conflicts in 
the Middle East. And when a producer tries to criticize the machinations of big money, 
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oligarchs and the police, he puts his life in danger. To satirize the problem, the film 
repeatedly shows parodies of political issues in the form of staged production numbers, 
aimed at preventing the producer from going bankrupt while avoiding death threats. 

The idea that in today’s world, reality mirrors entertainment, was the brainchild of 
writer/director Jean Yanne. As an actor, Yanne had already been awarded Best Actor at the 
1972 Cannes Film Festival. 

Edwin remembers: 


The French actor/writer/filmmaker Jean Yanne was one of the most human- 
istic individuals | had ever met. Already a legend in French cinema, Jean went out 
of his way to make his cast feel appreciated and respected. When | signed my con- 
tract for his over-the-top spoof Chobizenesse, which compared the world’s polit- 
ical leaders to vulgar “show people,” my life changed - seven weeks of shooting 
at the Théatre de la Madeleine. Not only did he pay his actors handsomely, but he 
took us all out to lunch every day at a swanky Parisian restaurant called La 
Floride across the street from the theatre. Each day we had to learn a new cho- 
reography with totally outlandish costumes and sit sometimes through three 
hours of elaborately creative make-up, only to wash everything off at Ipm and go 
to lunch, before even shooting the scene. After lunch, they started the make-up 
all over again. | usually napped as they worked on my face the second time around. 


The first screening of the film takes place on October 24, 1975. Edwin’s financial 
situation improves after the film. Colette Godard urges him to buy an expensive suit right 
away, her argument being that the way you dress in Paris determines which ‘high profile’ 
bigwigs will take you seriously. She recommends Cerruti, a top Italian designer located on 
Rue Royale, not far from la Madeleine. This was the first and last time that Edwin spent so 
much money on clothes. But that soft, velvety beige suit was to help open many doors. 


re 
LE PLUS HEUREUX DES TROIS AT LA COMEDIE FRANCAISE 
(1975) 


On October 15, 1975, just a few days before Chobizenesse was released, Le Plus 
heureux des trois, a comedy by Eugéne Labiche, opens at the Comédie Francaise, tem- 
porarily housed at the Théatre Marigny on the Champs Elysées, while the French national 
troupe’s residence theatre house is under renovation. Edwin is cast in a mute, semi-dance, 
semi-mime role: “the secret lover.” This is to be the final production of 55-year-old Jacques 
Charon, one of the greatest and most legendary names in French theatre, an actor and 
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director of exceptional talent. 
Edwin recalls the director’s last moments well: 


The day before the opening of Labiche’s Le Plus heureux des trois at the 
Comédie Francaise, the Artistic Director of the company, Jacques Charon, sum- 
moned me and my scene partner, the actress Dominique Constanza, onto the 
stage for what the French called un raccord, a quick, last-minute cleanup of some 
detail in the staging. Charon, now 55-years old, was a legend in the history of 
French theatre. While still in high school, | had seen him play the lead role Jour- 
dain, in French, in Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme at the Hollywood Bowl. 
He is a legendary actor and director in the history of French theatre, and there | 
was, being coached by him on my “waltzing” style, which he considered too balletic 
and not believable for the way a Fireman/secret lover would dance with his sweet- 
heart. | watched sheepishly as he grabbed Dominique and waltzed her vigorously 
around the stage. My ballet teacher Jacqueline Fynnaért was actually the chore- 
ographer for that show and had directed Ms. Constanza and me throughout re- 
hearsals. My teacher was more concerned with my technique and body placement 
than fidelity to the character | was playing. It was the perennial conflict that arises 
when a classical dancer is asked to choreograph a theatrical play and ends up 
sacrificing theatrical truth for technique. Charon made it obvious to me that every 
character who dances in a play does not necessarily move like a dancer. Age, sex, 
social class, profession, and personality need to be considered. 

The following evening | arrived at the Théatre Marigny, excited and a bit nerv- 
ous about our first performance. But when | arrived backstage, | found everyone 
sitting in a gloomy silence, heads bowed and eyes staring into the void. It was Oc- 
tober 15, 1975, and Jacques Charon had just died of cardiac arrest the same after- 
noon, a few hours before the opening night of what was to be his final 
mise-en-scene. 


8. 
OPERA SAPHO: A FIRST FORAY INTO THE WORLD OF CAFE-THEATRE 
(1975) 


While shooting Chobizenesse Edwin shares an apartment on Rue de Vaugirard in the 
15" Arrondissement with a high school Latin teacher, Marc-Olivier Girard, and Sapho, a 
singer of Moroccan-Jewish descent. Sapho is also a poet, musician, and lyricist, in the 
process of making a name for herself in the alternative Parisian pop-rock scene. In the 
course of her prolific artistic career that continues to this day, Sapho has sung French 
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chansons, rock’ roll, R&B, flamenco, the Egyptian repertoire of Umm Kalthum, Sephardic 
and Arabo-Andalusian songs, all adapted to her own unique musical style. To illustrate her 
later convictions, suffice it to say she was involved in a film dedicated to the children of 
the Palestinian /ntifada, as well as performing in Bertolt Brecht-Kurt Weill’s classic Three- 
Penny Opera. 

In 1975, Sapho composes the music and lyrics for a show entitled Opéra Sapho, to be 
performed in a well-known Café-théatre, the Café d’Edgar in Montparnasse, an intimate 
new venue dedicated to introducing works by up-and-coming creative artists. Opéra Sapho 
is an entertaining musical escapade about a girl wandering with her dog through the streets 
of Paris one summer night. The urban setting is then transformed, through song, into a 
surrealistic dreamscape, from which the girl and the dog are propelled together into outer 
space. This lyrical social satire includes a variety of musical references, including Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concertos, popular hits by Marlene Dietrich, and plenty of rock ‘n’ roll. 

Sapho asks Edwin to partner her as an actor-singer and to play the various characters 
in the narrative. The lead singer is Sapho herself, accompanying herself on acoustic guitar. 
There are also two musicians - one lead and one bass guitarist. 

Colette Godard attends the show and pens a highly favorable review in Le Monde. This 
is the second time she has seen Edwin perform on stage, along with La Révolution francaise. 
After the show, Edwin joins her at her table for a drink. “T’es vachement bon dans le 
comique!” (You're really made for comedy!), she tells him. 


9. 
RAVEL’S BOLERO WITH MAYA PLISETSKAYA 
(1976) 


On a cold, wet autumn afternoon in 1976, a ballet performance of Ravel’s Boléro is 
scheduled to take place in an open-air amphitheater in Paris. It’s a collaboration of two 
legendary artists: French choreographer Maurice Béjart and Russian-Soviet dancer Maya 
Plisetskaya. The performance is part of the annual “Féte de L’_ Humanité,” sponsored by the 
official newspaper of the French Communist Party L’Humanité. 

This live performance in Paris comes a year after a very successful run by Bejart- 
Plisetskaya in Brussels. The Brussels performance had been a milestone in the dancer’s 
evolution in the contemporary dance idiom, and Bolero had already proven to be one of 
Bejart’s masterpieces fifteen years before Plisetskaya took on the solo role. 

Throughout the piece, the ballerina dances on a large circular table, gradually 
intensifying the erotic movements and mood. Along the circumference of the table are 
seated 20 male dancers. At first, they remain almost motionless, only tapping their heels in 
time to the music, but the simmering erotic tension is already palpable by those simple 
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pulsations. Plisetskaya’s sensuous solo increasingly inflames the men’s passions; at a 
certain point they and begin to dance, building to a frenzy, with moves that at times reflect 
and at times reply to hers. 

In her memoirs, Plisetskaya recalls the performance: 


Dancing the sixteen-minute ballet alone, on a table, barefoot, without a mo- 
ment’'s breather (the men accompany the soloist on the floor, around the table), 
increasing the energy level - (you have to correspond to Ravel's mighty crescendo) 
- is an achievement of which I’m very proud.! 


A year later, the Ballet du XXe siécle dance troupe including Plisetskaya and Bejart 
arrive from Brussels to Paris for the performance described above. Béjart needed a few 
local male dancers to join the group only for this one performance. One of the choices is 
Edwin, who describes this unforgettable experience: 


| don’t remember exactly how or through whose intervention | was asked to 
participate in this glorious experience, but to me it was unforgettable for several 
reasons. First of all, we rehearsed together, and since Béjart always wanted his 
dancers to do the warmup barre together, | found myself in the same dance studio 
with the greatest ballerina in the world, doing my pliés and tendus alongside a 
living legend. The performance itself was electrifying. | looked off the stage at the 
hundreds of people standing under a canopy of dark clouds on a cold, wet after- 
noon, blowing on their fingers to keep warm, but visibly transported by the sheer 
beauty of Plisetskaya’s dancing and Ravel’s music. These were men, women and 
children of the French working class, most of whom could never afford to set foot 
in the Paris Opéra, and there they were standing spellbound by the world’s number 
one ballerina, for a minimal admission fee. 


Not only was the performance exceptional, but the reception which followed was even 
more remarkable, where the star soloist, the regular company members, and also the 
substitute dancers including Edwin, along with the whole tech crew, were entitled to the 
same first-class treatment: 


But the most unforgettable part of the day was what took place after the per- 
formance. The organizers of the event invited all the dancers and participants to 
a sit-down dinner in a large tent that had been set up for the “People’s Artists.” 
Unlike any reception | had ever attended in the United States or elsewhere, | was 
given a place at a large table with elegant china, silverware, and served a first- 
class meal, as if invited by royalty. It was an entirely unfamiliar feeling to be 
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treated with such dignity and respect, simply because | was an artist. 


Why this first-class treatment for everyone, regardless of their rank and position in the 
company will soon become clear to Edwin. At the time, the French Communist Party, who 
organized the festival, shared the same values as those of the Soviet Union, where artists 
were among the most highly respected members of society. It was the responsibility of the 
state to nurture and protect the social status of the artist. I thought back to the Comédie 
Francaise, where I had performed just a few years earlier, and where the social distinctions 
among the artists were set in stone. If you were a tenured actor (Sociétaire), you were not 
to speak to an associate or intern actor, called a Pensionnaire. Both pensionnaires and 
sociétaires would refuse conversation with lowly interim colleagues, called artistes de 
complément, like myself. Of course, the Comédie Francaise still operated on a caste system, 
having been founded by King Louis XIV himself! The Soviet treatment of artists was 
diametrically opposed to the caste mentality. 


For the first me in my life, | felt like | was treated as a “People’s Artist,” and it 
felt good not to be just another peon on a payroll... 


Edwin concludes. 


10. 
NINI LA CHANCE, AND THE MAINSTREAM MUSICAL 
(1976-1977) 


Intimate, alternative theatre events provide little security for theatre artists, and Edwin 
needs to pay his rent. A fellow dancer informs him that auditions are being held for an 
important musical to be produced, once again, at the Théatre Marigny. They need 
actor/singers who can also tap dance. Edwin was six years old when he studied piano and 
tap at a small, after-school music academy near his home. Although he hasn’t practiced for 
23 years, his feet still remember some basic tap routines. He is among the few who fit the 
bill and he aces the audition. 

The musical is called Nini la chance, starring one of the most versatile singer/actresses 
in the French-speaking world, Annie Cordy. More precisely, the play was written specifically 
to fit Cordy’s many talents, with the title role “Nini” being the diminutive for Annie. The 
show is written by Jacques Mareuil, composed by Georges Lieferman and directed by 
Raymond Vaugel. Edwin takes on the role of Charlie, an American G.I. 

He recalls: 
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Rehearsals started and, as it turned out, the choreographer from New York, 
whom | will call ‘Pete’ to protect his reputation, had claimed to master Tap, but he 
was mainly a Jazz choreographer. He had probably misrepresented his skills to 
get hired. A couple of weeks into rehearsal, Pete realized he couldn't fake it much 
longer. One of the chorus boys, namely me, knew a lot more tap routines than he 
did and when he'd look like he’d run out of ideas, he’d call a break and discreetly 
call me offstage to demonstrate several routines, the easier ones, so he wouldn't 
lose face. 

One evening after rehearsal, he invited me out to dinner, and, after downing 
several Scotches and reluctantly swallowing four measly escargots, (Pete was as 
skinny as a rail), he was unable to down another snail and confessed in a drunken 
stupor that he didn’t have a clue how to go on faking it, and would | be his silent 
“ghost choreographer?” Feeling pity for the desperate New Yorker barely able to 
keep his head off his plate, | agreed, and starting the next day, Pete would regularly 
shout out “Break time!” and call me offstage for some new steps. Soon | was stag- 
ing most of the dance numbers. Shortly after that, the producers asked me to un- 
derstudy one of the lead roles. | felt like my career in musical comedy was finally 
taking off. 


On October 15th, 1976, the show opens for a trial run in Avignon. The Paris premiere 
is scheduled for October 21st at the Théatre Marigny, on the Champs Elysées, where it is 
an immediate hit. Edwin remembers Annie Cordy’s vitality and impact on the audience: 


Watching Annie on stage every night was the most complete education in the- 
atre any young performer could hope for. Night after night, for two and a half 
hours, Annie gave every moment on stage 150% of herself, whether singing, danc- 
ing, or bringing her audience to non-stop laughter and tears. It was all done nat- 
urally and with total ease. She never complained or acted like a “prima donna.” 
On the contrary, she was constantly praising and cheering up her colleagues. 
Annie Cordy taught me that above all, performing is simply an act of generosity. It 
is a gift from the heart, and if you truly love your audience, they will love you back. 
Every night, our audiences felt that love. Maybe that’s what is meant by the concept 
of “Presence” in an actor. Annie had exceptional presence. Her elderly fans, after 
several hours on a bus driving through cold, rainy weather, often from distant 
cities and as far away as Belgium, would file into the theatre and settle into their 
seats, wet and exhausted, but by the end of the show completely transformed, re- 
juvenated, singing, dancing and clapping along with Annie, some of them standing 
up on their seats throwing kisses and waving their arms to the music. This was 
the magic of performance and the reason | had always wanted to be on stage - 
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the healing power of theatre! 


One night, during intermission, Annie comes into the boys’ dressing room: 

“Edwin, I have a visitor here who would like to meet you. Follow me...” 

Edwin follows Annie through a long, curved corridor and finds Charles Aznavour seated 
by her dressing table. Annie Cordy and Charles Aznavour had long been friends and 
colleagues before that time and had even performed some of his songs together. 

“Charles, meet Edwin, your Armenian compatriot,” Annie tells him. Mr. Aznavour 
immediately speaks to Edwin in Armenian and asks him how it came to pass that an 
Armenian boy from California ends up on the musical stage in Paris. 

“Fate.” Edwin replies. 

Annie and Edwin remain friends after Nini la chance. Whenever Annie visits Los 
Angeles in the 1980s, she calls Edwin. They meet for dinner and she visits his parents’ 
house. She never forgets to send Edwin’s son Sevan a note on his birthday. Fast forward to 
a snowy Paris evening in 1996, when a production of Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream directed by Edwin is playing during a nationwide transportation workers’ strike 
which has paralyzed the French capital, Annie heroically finds a way to cross town to see 
his show. That kind of professional loyalty is rare. 

Not only the musical, but the title song “Nini la chance” had become a major hit in 
France. A French television network tapes an in-studio performance of the song, where 
Edwin dances alongside Annie. 

Edwin describes the impact of the show on the audience: 


Night after night, the joie de vivre of Nini la chance literally transformed the 
mood of its audience. They almost always left the theatre in a cheerful mood, 
singing, smiling, clapping and chatting away about what they had just witnessed 
as they filed through the exits. Observing their change in mood made me realize 
there is a profound difference in the effect produced by theatre vs cinema once 
the curtain goes down and the house lights come up. | have noticed that after a 
movie, no matter how joyous its subject matter may be, the audience will seldom 
come out feeling energized and enthusiastic as they do after watching live per- 
formers on stage. There is something about coming out of a film that makes one 
feel like one’s own existence is drab and boring compared to what was on the big, 
magical screen. The presence of live performers, however, seems to have the op- 
posite effect. The onstage energy of the performers is contagious; it is transmitted 
to the offstage spectator, and although the state of heightened enthusiasm doesn't 
last forever, especially once the crowd is outside the theatre braving the elements 
and the cold night air, the upbeat mood that follows a live performance is more 
palpable than the glossy look of moviegoers walking out of a cinema. 
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Nini la chance (1976-1977). 
Center: Annie Cordy. 
Standing on the right is the boy holding her up. 
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Back in early 1977, despite the warm, familial atmosphere that graced Nini la chance 
along with Annie’s contagious energy and enthusiasm, (and despite having a steady income 
for the first time in Paris with no worries about paying his rent), Edwin gives one-month 
notice, not without regrets, that he is leaving the show. 

The reason? 

His cousin Viviane Hamamdjian, invites him to join her Lebanese folkdance troupe as 
a soloist/choreographer on a tour of the Arabian Gulf. After repeating the same show night 
after night for almost a year at the Marigny, Edwin looks forward to the opportunity to 
discover new countries and cultures, and meet new people. 


11. 
VIVIANE HAMAMDJIAN’S DANCE COMPANY IN THE ARABIAN GULF 
(1977) 


Joining his cousin’s troupe Edwin is exposed to Kuwait’s violent police state and 
widespread xenophobia. 


Touring Bahrain and Kuwait with a troupe of Lebanese folk dancers was an 
unforgettable experience, especially from a socio-political point of view. The social 
status of the performing artist in the Arab world was the polar opposite of what | 
had seen in Europe and the United States. Not only were dancers, especially male 
dancers, not respected simply because they were dancers, but as FOREIGN 
dancers to boot, we were untouchables. 

Actually, the best times we had were in Bahrain, where most Bahrainis were 
quite open-minded and friendly, but the month spent in Kuwait was one of the 
most depressing periods of my life. We were housed in a kind of “barracks” for 
foreign workers. Our comings and goings were continually monitored by the local 
police, and not a single Kuwaiti ever spoke to a member of our company. The entire 
country was divided between foreign workers, deprived of the most basic human 
rights, and native Kuwaitis wallowing complacently in their unearned, inherited 
wealth. The total injustice of the world was evident on a daily basis, once again 
reaffirming the lesson | had learned at the Casino de Paris: those who work the 
hardest earn the least, and that the world is governed by those lucky enough to 
be born into the right class, or in this case, into the right Oil Emirate. After one 
month in a decadent, cultural wasteland, | couldn’t wait to get back to Paris and 
jump back into real theatre work, a discipline that requires serious dedication and 
which hopefully will raise a bit more consciousness about the state of the world. 
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12. 
SALLY LANSING: AN INITIATION INTO ALTERNATIVE THEATRE 
(1977) 


After the trying experience in the Arab Gulf, Edwin returns to Paris in 1977 and is 
excited to be part of his first alternative theatre group, what the French called at the time 
Théatre d’art et d’essai. The company is led by the Paris-based American actor/director 
Sally Lansing. Ms. Lansing is directing Gertrude Stein’s play The Mother of Us All. The 
company works five days a week, morning till night, with no remuneration, hoping that 
once a producer buys the show they will be paid. But there is no guarantee. 

Stein was also an American who settled in Paris in 1903, where she gathered and hosted 
in her famous salon. Many still unknown but soon to be celebrated figures in art and 
literature: Pablo Picasso, Ernest Hemingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ezra Pound, Henry 
Matisse, along with many others met at her flat regularly. 

The Mother of Us All is written in Stein’s unique, non-discursive language, where she 
tries to apply the principles of Cubism to the spoken word. Repetition and random fragments 
of discourse shift the listeners’ attention away from the formulation of coherent ideas by 
re-centering it to the here and now. Stein’s plays are exercises in abstraction, and any attempt 
to construct a universal meaning from them is an exercise in futility. Stein’s goal was to 
allow each individual listener to produce their own meaning. The subject of the play is the 
struggle of the celebrated American suffragette, Susan B. Anthony, a pioneer militant for 
women’s right to vote. 

The company consists of six actors: three men and three women, including director 
Lansing, who also plays the lead role. Every morning, the company members gather in an 
abandoned warehouse, warming themselves around a small electric stove, before stretching 
out their yoga matts on the concrete floor to begin the “Cat” exercise, invented by the Polish 
experimentalist, Jerzy Grotowski. For one hour, they stretch their extremities every which 
way, focusing on breathing and emitting vocal vibrations to amplify the sound chambers 
of the throat and mouth. 

They stand on their shoulders, elbows, and heads. They train in body sculpting, 
somersaults, and martial arts. They learn to run, fall, execute flip-flops, backbends, and 
cartwheels. They explore all aspects of vocal production: to murmur, shout, chant, and 
whisper loudly. During each pause they run to the electric stove to warm their hands and 
feet. During lunch break they frequent the small café across the street and order the cheapest 
item on the menu, the Omelette Parmentier, which contains warm, fluffy potatoes. Then, 
it’s back to the ice-cold rehearsal space. 

Evenings, they work on text and character development. Placing all their hopes on the 
success of the show, they work diligently through the winter and early spring without pay, 
driven by their passion and commitment to art. To pay their rent, they do odd jobs, evenings, 
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weekends and days off. Edwin teaches his own dance class and regularly does translations. 
He can no longer afford his lovely apartment in the 15th Arrondissement and moves into a 
tiny sixth-floor walkup in the 12th, which he shares with a roommate. 

Edwin soon learns, however, that to risk everything for one person’s idealized artistic 
vision can be a major mistake: 


Unfortunately, we were so engrossed in the details of the work that we had 
no objective perspective on what the final result would be. As the saying goes, 
‘We couldn't see the forest because of the trees.’ Sally did not allow visitors to at- 
tend rehearsals, so there was never any external feedback. No one was to see 
our work but ourselves and Sally, who had the final say on everything. 

The big day arrived at last and we were to give our FIRST (and only) perform- 
ance, invited by the English Department at the /nstitut de Hautes Etudes Commer- 
ciales (HEC) the publicly funded bustiness academy just outside of Paris. | was 
able to convince Colette Godard to attend the performance, hoping she would write 
a good review in Le Monde, which would enable us to sell the show. As a faithful 
friend, she did make the effort and came all the way out to St Cloud, and even 
brought her niece along. | will never forget the shock when halfway through the 
performance | looked out at the audience and saw both Colette and her niece with 
their chins resting on their chests, eyes wide shut, snoring peacefully away. 
Clearly anesthetized by boredom during the performance, Colette couldn't find 
anything positive to say about the play after it was over. She found it slow, drab, 
and incomprehensible. Naturally | was devastated. Months of work culminating in 
a total flop. | bitterly recalled how Annie Cordy’s beaming fans would leave the 
theatre bubbling over with enthusiasm, and here we were, faced with a group of 
stony-faced students, holding back their yawns, as they desperately tried to make 
sense of this pointless mise en scéne. 


13. 

ARNO STERN’S WORKSHOP IN “CREATIVE EDUCATION,” AND A 
DOCTORATE FROM THE SORBONNE NOUVELLE 

(1977-1978) 


The philosopher-pedagogue Amo Stern conducts a program for educators in Paris in 
what he calls L’éducation créatrice: Creative Education. It meets one full day per week for 
a whole year. Participants attend his lectures then observe a group of children, ranging in 
age from six to thirteen, standing side by side in front of large blank sheet of white paper, 
pinned to the wall. They are to paint whatever comes to mind with no external suggestions 
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whatsoever. These spontaneous paintings appear with no guidance from an adult monitor, 
or éducateur. The monitors have undergone Stern’s special training, which aims to facilitate 
genuine, organic expression for painters of all ages. 

Although Stern’s approach is non-directive, the children are completely free to paint 
whatever they wish, but they must follow a highly structured set of rules regarding their 
movements and handling of the brushes and paints. ‘Non-directive but highly structured’ is 
Stern’s formula for fostering creativity. It was the educator’s duty to remain vigilant in order 
to ensure that the participants worked autonomously, kept their brushes clean, stood directly 
in front of their painting, avoiding unwanted drips of paint on the paper or the floor, and, 
most important, to respect each other’s creative freedom. This was not an art course, but a 
highly programmed space to engender the natural creativity within every child. The 
educators were trained as well to refrain from comments, corrections, or psychological 
analyses of the child’s work, along with any other forms of intervention, whether conscious 
or unconscious. 

The results were impressive. Although they were not receiving “art lessons” in the 
traditional sense, the children produced bold, dynamic paintings of incredible originality 
and depth. Stern believes that the main obstacles to children’s creative growth are the 
comments, unspoken agendas, needs, and value judgments of parents, families, and 
teachers. Praising or criticizing children’s work is a way of turning the product into a 
demonstrative object, made for exhibition, aiming to please others, instead of being an 
expressive manifestation of the child’s inner world. Because of the abundant external 
feedback, the child is more concerned with praise and external validation than with being 
fully involved in the creative process. 

For one year, 1977-1978, every Saturday, Edwin attends Stern’s workshop, attending 
lectures and silently watching children paint. 

He remembers: 


| watched the children’s behavior change over time, becoming more focused 
and intent on their work, feeling safe and centered. Along with the workshops, | 
read the books on Arno Stern’s reading list, which included works by Krishnamurti, 
Ivan Illich, and Carl Rogers, in addition to the books he authored himself. After 
studying with Arno Stern for one year, | realized it was probably the turning point 
of my life. What | learned from him was by far more useful and relevant than any 
class | took in my six years at the University of California. 


In 1977, inspired by the insight gained in Stern’s Creative Education Program, Edwin 
enrolls at the University of Paris III, the Sorbonne Nouvelle “Institute for Theatrical 
Research,” in view of applying his newly acquired understanding of l’éducation créatrice 
towards obtaining a doctorate. 
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What | learned from these painting sessions touched me deeply and made me 
want to apply the principles of L’Education créatrice to my work at the University 
of Paris Ill. Eventually, the knowledge | acquired with Arno Stern helped me to 
narrow down and articulate what would become the topic of my doctoral disser- 
tation: the nature of “performing” as opposed to “acting.” Does exhibiting oneself 
on stage or on camera enhance or lessen the actor's creative process? Once the 
answers to these questions have been explored, how could a director or a drama 
teacher apply their conclusions when trying to bring out the best in an actor? 


In 1978, Edwin finishes writing and defending his doctoral thesis, entitled La Représen- 
tation scénique de soi-méme. It is a study of the act of showing oneself on stage and an 
inquiry into that intangible concept known as “presence.” An important part of the thesis is 
based on Edwin’s six-year direct observations of performers on the Paris stage, as well as 
his own experiences as an actor-singer-dancer, to which he added his knowledge of 
nurturing creativity in young artists. His thesis advisor, Ms. Anne Ubersfeld, gives Edwin 
a space at the university to do his research with a group of volunteer actors. 

The subject of his thesis has aroused the interest of psychoanalysts and theatre 
professionals, and many years later, on February 6, 2009, Edwin is invited to present a 
lecture about his dissertation at the 9th International Conference of the Unité de Recherche 
Psychopathologie Clinique, (Clinical Psychoanalytic Research Association), Beit-al Hikma 
at the Institute of Science, Literature and Art in Carthage, Tunisia. 

The title of the lecture is “Showing Oneself on Stage: Presence or Exhibition? (La Re- 
présentation scénique de soi-méme: Présence ou exhibition ?), later published in French in 
a volume entitled ‘The Stage in All its Aspects’ (La Scéne, dans tous ses états), Ed. tuni- 
sienne des sciences: des lettres et des arts, Beit al-Hikma, Carthage, 2018. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


SECOND LOS ANGELES PHASE 
(1979-1989) 


1. 
RETURNING TO LOS ANGELES AND ARSHIN MAL ALAN 
(1979) 


On December 31, 1978, he returns to Los Angeles with his doctorate. His goal is to 
deepen his understanding of dramatic arts by working alongside American film and theatre 
professionals. 

He describes this period of transition: 


| wasn't sure about making Paris my permanent home. | had always had the 
impression, which was reinforced by French artists themselves, that Americans 
aspired to greater excellence and had a more “professional” attitude towards the 
performing arts than the French. | didn’t know if it was true. | wanted to find out 
for myself and perhaps have a better foundation for developing my career. My 
French theatre buddies encouraged me to pursue my acting studies in the US, 
telling me if | had the means to live and work in the States, why wouldn't 1? There 
was also the pull of my family. My parents always believed | would come “home” 
someday, and as they were “getting on in years,” | felt it was time for me to be 
more present in their lives. (Little did | know that 33 years later, | would once again 
leave Europe to move back home, because my mother was still “getting on in 
years!”) 


Immediately after returning to Los Angeles, he starts singing again, this time at St. 
Hagop Armenian church in Inglewood. The choirmaster is soprano Zaruhi Vartian 
(Elmasian), a well-known voice in Hollywood films, whose husband, Setrak Vartian, 
directed the film version in 1937, in Armenian, of Hajibegov’s operetta Arshin Mal Alan. 
Edwin’s family knew Zaruhi, whom they called “Auntie Zar.” She invites Edwin to perform 
in her husband’s production of the operetta Arshin Mal Alan, scheduled for one 
performance, in Armenian, at the Wilshire Ebell Theatre in L.A. Edwin has never acted in 
Armenian. He vaguely remembers having seen the operetta in Cairo featuring Araksi 
Ohanyan, back in 1955, when he was seven. He agrees to play the role of “Suleiman,” 
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which turns out to be a disconcerting experience: 


It was not an easy experience jumping into a world | knew so little about. First 
of all, my colleagues were very much imbued with themselves and their voices. 
There was very little sense of ensemble acting. The language was Eastern Ar- 
menian, of which | had little knowledge. | did not understand half the words, and 
Setrak had to train me almost word for word to perform the text the way he was 
used to hearing it. He kept reminding me that these characters were what he 
called “Persians,” and that | therefore had to maintain a certain charm and ele- 
gance and speak in a way that was “Kaghtser,” meaning sweet and syrupy. Aside 
from the strange “Persian” characterization that Setrak was looking for, another 
challenge was the singing. | found myself having to sing two solo arias, “Ayd inch 
eh ko dardet” and “Begi Akhchige” in between the other singers’ arias. The problem 
was that they were all trained in a classic, operatic style. | had never considered 
myself primarily as a singer, although | could carry a tune and project my voice 
far without a microphone. My singing style was more like a musical comedy voice 
than a booming, lyric instrument developed in a Conservatory. Nevertheless, | 
managed to create a sympathetic character out of my “Suleiman” and received 
moderate praise more for my characterization (not for my singing!). Just the same, 
the music itself was delightful, and many of the arias were already familiar to me. 
| remembered hearing my mother sing them when | was a child. If for no other 
reason, | never regretted having made this unusual side-trip in my theatrical jour- 
ney. 


2. 

THE BADEN PLAY AND THE BIRTH OF THE LOS ANGELES 
EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 

(1980) 


Arshin Mal Alanis a far cry from Edwin’s American dream. He seeks artistic freedom: 


After six years in France it was very difficult finding my place in Los Angeles. 
| had lost touch with the culture. | found the community of actors superficial and 
ego-driven. | began writing poetry. | regretted the move, but was determined to 
learn what the great acting teachers of the “Method” and the “Actors’ Studio” had 
to teach me. Everyone in Paris talked about the great acting gurus of New York: 
Lee Strasberg, Stella Adler, Bobby Lewis, Sanford Meisner, who had taught the 
stars and were considered the prophets of dramatic arts. | wanted to learn as 
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much as | could about the American approach to acting, while at the same time, 
sharing what | had learned from my years in Paris. | started my own workshops 
for actors, with the intention of starting my own company and producing shows. | 
applied much of the Grotowski body work | had learned in Paris to my LA work- 
shops. The intensive training in physical theatre, coupled with my dance back- 
ground, became the seed of the Los Angeles Experimental Theatre. 


One of his students, Bettina Fischer, is from Germany and studying theatre arts at the 
University of California, Los Angeles (UCLA). She marries Edwin in 1981, and in June, 
1982 gives birth to their only son, Sevan. Bettina is a charming, charismatic actress with a 
deep artistic sensibility. Edwin’s desire is to create an artistic partnership with her alongside 
their personal relationship, similar to the romantic/artistic collaboration that united Moliére 
and Madeleine Bejart. 

They are planning their first production together, Bertholt Brecht’s Baden Play for 
Learning, translated from German into English. It is one of Brecht’s shorter works; one that 
explores the clash between rugged individualism and social responsibility, demonstrating 
their essential incompatibility. A taboo subject for commercial Los Angeles theatre. Edwin’s 
goal is to introduce some European-inspired political points to Hollywood’s profit-driven 
mindset. 


Perhaps | was presumptuous and underestimated the positive effects of cap- 
italism on art: after all, intense commercial competition created a need for artistic 
excellence, if an actor were to have any hope of succeeding. | had to acknowledge 
the fact that some of the greatest actors in the world were to be found in the USA. 
It was not the artists themselves, but the ideology that underpinned American cul- 
ture that | challenged. | was perhaps too idealistic, | still saw myself as an artist 
“battling for a better world.” For me, the Hollywood mindset, its obsession with 
money and the cult of the ego, were like a building | hoped to dismantle through 
my theatre work. | wanted the members of our company to be like termites eating 
away at the foundations of that building. 


Edwin is willing to forego fame and commercial recognition to create a publicly 
involved theatre that will help raise awareness of the dangers of the unbridled pursuit of 
money. He fully realizes that by recognizing himself as an “alternative experimental artist,” 
he denies himself the opportunity to become rich and famous. He knows he cannot make a 
living from this kind of work. But he feels somewhat secure financially, as a part-time 
teacher, teaching creative dramatics at the Lycée Francais de Los Angeles. 

Without any financial backing, Edwin starts working on the Brecht piece with a group 
of his students. While looking for a possible performance space, he has the good fortune of 
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meeting Ed Pearl, one of the last defenders of “Public Artists,” in Los Angeles. For the past 
twenty years, Pearl has never stopped supporting local artists who do not have the backing 
of the financial establishment. He is one of the last producers to retain the spirit of the 
1950’s and 60’s, continuing to believe in the political value of experimental theatre. After 
watching a rehearsal of The Baden Play, Pearl offers Edwin’s company a free space to 
perform their work, the Social Public Art Resource Center (SPARC), of which he is the 
director, in Venice, California. 

The center was formerly a prison and is now used for cultural purposes. The aim of 
this space is to create public art, to accept public art as an organizational tool addressing 
contemporary issues, as well as to ensure community cooperation in the arts. The 
performances are to take place in June 1980. 

The cast consists of five actors: Bettina Fischer (German), Barbara Genovese (Italian- 
American), Francoise Grand-Clément (French), Birgit Gros (German) and Farin Zahedi 
(Iranian), of whom only Genovese was born in the United States. Five supple actors, five 
free spirits of the stage, unite as a solid and cohesive unit, in a structured but non- 
competitive context, directed by Edwin Gerard, whose six-year stay in Paris is now bearing 
its fruits. The minimalist décor includes a crib, a cane, a large swath of black satin, a wooden 
leg, a wooden arm, two chairs and a few pairs of pilots’ goggles. There is no visible border 
separating the actors from the audience. 

The director places the spectators’ chairs in the inner court of the prison. The audience 
is surrounded by empty jail cells, whose metal bars cast an eerie glow that shines ominously 
throughout the performance. 

When the entrance to the performance space is shut, the audience imagines how it feels 
to be incarcerated. When one of the characters in the play abandons her fellow plane crash 
survivors and makes a hurried exit. She slams the main prison door with a resounding clang. 
The audience is startled. For an instant they feel trapped inside. 

The production was well attended by local journalists and university students, and 
especially those with strong political leanings. 

Bonnie Cohen reports: 


The jail is filled with people. The actors, without the benefit of a large space in 
which to create, simulate a plane crash with their voices and their bodies. Amid 
the wreckage of the plane, the characters ask, “Does man help man?” 

The group answers this question with an emphatic “No,” and provides further 
illustration by a slide show juxtaposing pictures of war-torn Vietnamese cities 
and people with tape recordings of current radio and television advertisements. 

The play also explores death and our reluctance to accept death. “He who can- 
not die also must die,” says the leader of the chorus. 

The actors describe their work as “group feeling, everybody contributes.” 
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The Los Angeles Experimental Theatre is a fine, expressive assemblage of tal- 
ent that represents a healthy alternative to a star-crazed entertainment world.! 


One of the strongest reactions to the play comes from Sharon Acker, a successful 
Canadian actress who stars in the TV series Texas, and a friend of Bettina’s. After watching 
the performance, she and her husband congratulate Bettina and Edwin. Ms. Acker looks 
stunned. She says the impact of the performance was so intense it felt like “having a needle 
pushed into her forehead just between the eyes!” Edwin has achieved his goal. This is 
precisely the kind of impact he was aiming for. There is hope for the Los Angeles 
Experimental Theatre. Clearly, their début performance has not left the audience indifferent. 

But the company encounters a different problem. Most of the actors are Europeans 
studying in the United States and need to go home to spend the summer with their families. 
Two weeks after the opening of the Baden Play, the first one to leave is Bettina, followed 
by other members. This is a fatal blow for a newly formed company. 


3. 
TWANGLEHOUSE, AND AMERICAN CONSUMER SOCIETY 
(1981) 


Two weeks after opening, these departures caused the Baden Play to close, betraying 
both Edwin and the group’s impresario, Ed Pearl. Edwin immediately embarks on a new 
project, auditioning new actors, and upon Bettina’s return two months later, begins work 
on a new play, Twanglehouse. 

Unlike The Baden Play for Learning, this project does not use an original text. It is 
meant to be written collectively by members of the company. Edwin wants to create an 
ensemble theatre company where the actors collectively write the text based on 
improvisation and invention on a given theme. This time, the theme is the obsessive 
accumulation of unnecessary objects of consumption and its effect on the American family. 
He wants the play to include as much physical action as possible, including music and 
dance. 

Edwin is inspired by certain artistic models, namely Eugene Ionesco and Martha 
Graham’s notion of “Total Theatre” which challenges the theatrical “naturalism” of 
mainstream L.A. theatre. Every detail on the stage must speak to the audience. The focus 
is not exclusively on the actor as an absolute aesthetic identity, but is spread over various 
elements, props, décor, movement, rhythm, and sound, all contributing to making the 
emotional visible and tangible. 

Other sources of inspiration are the Surrealist poets and painters and the highly physical 
satirist Charlie Chaplin. Satire can change people’s perceptions far more than direct 
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preaching. Twanglehouse is a surrealistic parable that represents America’s growing need 
for unnecessary technological devices appearing on the market every day and further 
separating people from one another. Telecommunication is gradually replacing direct human 
communication. 

Edwin recalls: 


This was LA way back in 1980, yet it was already clear that high-speed tech- 
nology was replacing human connection. Since my return to Los Angeles, | had 
been struck by the number of new electronic gadgets that people never seemed 
to get enough of. It seemed as if Americans were incessantly “plugged in” to the 
latest object on the market: home video consoles, cassette players with small, 
medium or gigantic headphones, portable cassette players, hand-held gaming de- 
vices, Walkmans, booming automobile speakers, ever more complex home sound 
systems, intercoms, toastmaster ovens, microwaves, alarm systems, buzzing food 
processors, “Cuisine-Arts,” juicers, etc etc... Electricity consumption was growing 
exponentially and reaching absurd proportions. 


A third influence is Eugéne Ionesco and the “Theatre of the Absurd” movement. In the 
play “The Chairs” (Les Chaises), the author Ionesco gradually fills up the stage with chairs. 
For the first time in the history of dramatic literature, inanimate objects function as 
characters alongside live actors. This inspires Edwin to develop a work in which a home 
would become so cluttered with material objects that the family members can no longer 
see or hear each other. 

At a deeper level, Edwin interprets the growing need to accumulate material possessions 
as an increasing avoidance of self-examination. In a capitalist society where everything is 
monetized, contemplation and reflection are replaced by rampant consumerism. 

While the Twanglehouse concept is brewing in Edwin’s mind, he writes a poem on the 
same theme, the Kali Yuga Trilogy, which is awarded first prize in the poetry in English 
category at the Armenian Allied Arts Association’s annual competition. (See the full text in 
the “Poetry” chapter.) 

From April to July 1981, Twanglehouse was staged at the Hyperion Theatre in Los 
Angeles and later at the Venice United Methodist Church. Director Edwin also performs as 
an actor in the play. The other actors are Bettina Fischer, Kaaren Yeghiazarian, Marsha Ross, 
Birgit Gros and Michéle Gerard (Edwin’s younger sister). 

A critique of American consumerism, the play begins on an empty stage with only a 
desert cactus. By the time the second act begins the stage is already starting to be cluttered 
with all kinds of household furnishings, from gaudy lamps and overstuffed sofas to huge 
cardboard boxes filled with electronic devices. The action of the play illustrates how 
consumerism dissolves family bonding. 
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In order to keep apace with the public’s reactions and attitudes toward the show, after 
some performances the audience is invited to discuss the play with the actors. 

Many journalists attend and write reviews in local papers. One critic praises the show 
as “highly innovative and original,” while another pans it as totally “unoriginal.” Some 
journalists raise him to heaven, others send him to hell. In a not-so complimentary article, 
Los Angeles Times critic Sondra Lowell underlines the fact that artists from Europe are 
ridiculing American consumers, presenting the European vs. US duality in her review: 


There’s a charm to the piece, a charm that seems to come from nowhere, but 
it’s there. Perhaps it helps that some of the company members are European and 
are making fun of us, or it may be because this is one of the few shows that not 
only speaks ill of family life but makes singlehood sound soothing.” 


But some go as far as attacking Edwin personally. He suspects that the reason for their 
aggressive reactions is that certain critics recognize in themselves the caricatures of the 
obsessive consumer, and are put on the defensive. The message is obviously hitting home. 

Some reviews offer interesting interpretations of the piece. Here, theatre critic Viola 
Hegyi Swisher summarizes the play: 


The twangling, jangling accoutrements of this stereo era outgrow their status 
as equipment serving civilized people. Compulsively, its people wind up in frantic 
acquisition and application of conveniences that get in the way of fully developed 
civilized living. Conceived and directed in an experimental theatre style by the 
imaginative and highly disciplined Edwin Gerard. Twanglehouse laughs - but sadly 
- at how towering technology can diminish humankind.’ 


Dan Duling exposes the ideological essence of the piece: 


Edwin Gerard’s Twanglehouse is an arch, funny cartoon, rendered in vividly 
tasteless colors, that briefly ponders the American tradition of conspicuous con- 
sumption. In its L.A. Experimental Theatre production, we're offered a few glimpses 
into the lives of Robotnik family members, who gradually fill their home with in- 
numerable appliances and possessions until the line between owner and objects 
becomes blurred. The play is a straightforward warning in serio-comic terms, 
against the pitfalls of rampant consumerism and its implied side-effects, most 
significantly “attention deficit disorders” - the inability to concentrate on anything 
for an extended period of time. 

It seems unlikely that anyone will find the play’s anti-consumerism message 
earth-shatteringly new. But if its message isn’t all that original, its methods are. 
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Edwin Gerard, who conceived and directed the piece, also performs in the pro- 
duction, and he and his cast perform their stage-cluttering antics like a disarm- 
ingly absurd ritual. The comically eccentric visions of Twanglehouse validate 
themselves.* 


According to Lisa Adler, the work opens spaces for thinking and reflecting without 
unnecessary propaganda: 


Twanglehouse, the brainchild of the L.A. Experimental Theatre currently being 
presented at the Venice United Methodist Church, is an energetic, original pro- 
duction that preaches only a little and entertains a Lot. [...] 

Twanglehouse leaves you contemplating the oft-dismal state of the American 
family and wondering what can be done about it. And in this reviewer's estimation, 
the ability to raise issues that leave the audience wondering and thinking is one 
mark of a successful play.° 


To achieve all this, Edwin’s work is likened to the neo-Dadaist movement. Jared Gross 
gives a look: 


Twanglehouse is a social commentary that is presented in a neo-dadaist style. 
It is a comical look at the family Robotnik, and is performed with exaggerated 
mannerisms and a multitude of props. 


There is a bit of everything in this piece: 


With Twanglehouse, Gerard has attempted to create a “surreal sitcom.” He has 
combined elements of expressionism with dance, mime and improvisation. The 
production is fast-moving, colorful and funny.® 


Gross adds that Gerard has attempted to create a company with an ongoing repertoire 
like the ensemble theatres of Europe. 

For Edwin, however, the most rewarding assessment comes from a young man who 
happens to be in the audience, a Nicaraguan tourist who approaches him after watching the 
show: 


He (...the Nicaraguan) was obviously shaken by the play’s message. He said he 
couldn't stop crying because it reminded him so much of his own family’s story in 
Nicaragua, how communication among them fell apart as their standard of living 
increased over time. His story made me feel that the months of work that our ac- 
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tors put into developing this project had ultimately served their purpose. Twan- 
glehouse was indeed touching people’s lives and deepening their understanding 
of the causes of their alienation. 

What more could a theatre artist ask for? 


4. 

THREE MONOLOGUES FOR CHILDREN AND THE NUCLEAR FALLOUT 
DANGER 

(1983) 


On February 2, 1983, Bud Friedman’s Improvisation hosted an event called Fallout 
Fashions, featuring 21 Los Angeles artists individually or collectively responding to the 
threat of nuclear war. They include dancers, hairdressers, painters, photographers, writers, 
performance artists, actors, and more. “The bomb just fell and I don’t have a thing to wear!” 
was the title of one of the ads. 

Artists express their fear through visual images. The message was that the world could 
co-exist in the midst of misunderstanding. 

The L.A. Experimental Theatre is featured with an original piece entitled Three 
Monologues for Children, directed and acted by Edwin, along with Bettina Gerard (Fischer) 
and Pam McKernan. Each of the three actors is both the writer and actor of their monologue. 
Frontiers Magazine considers this performance “the strongest point of the show,” and adds: 


The performances by Edwin Gerard, Bettina Gerard, and Pam McKernan simply 
and dramatically conveyed how children might feel in the post-nuclear world. For 
the moment we must also wonder what the current militarization of children’s 
minds is doing as this affects all our futures.’ 


a» 
AN EGYPTIAN BALLET-MUSICAL PROJECT AND JEHAN SADAT 
(1983) 


In 1983, in collaboration with the Los Angeles Experimental Theatre and the Viviane 
Hamamdjian Arabic Dance Theatre, Café Weshwesh, a ballet musical about modern Egypt, 
is in the making. Recall that in 1977, Edwin performed solo with Vivian’s Lebanese Dance 
Ensemble in Bahrain and Kuwait (see “First Paris Phase. (1972-1978)”) and he conceives 
and writes this piece using Viviane’s existing ballet numbers as a framework. 
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_Jihan Cl Sadat 


November 17th, 1983 


Dear Mr. Edwin Gerard, 


Thank you for your Letter of October 30, 1983, outlining 
plans for a bakket musical about contemporary Egypt. 


I am confident that such events contribute to a further 
understanding of Egyptian culture and ultimately a 
deeper sympathy between our two peoples. 


I wish the L.A. Experimental Theater and the Arabic 
Dance Theatre every success in their new joint production: 
CAFE WESHWESH. 


Sincerely yours, 


Pe 


Ma. Edwin Gerard 

Antistic Director 

L.A. EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
8578 West KnoLl Drive 

Los ia Cakifornia 90069 
U.S.A. 


Jehan Sadat’s letter to Edwin Gerard, 1983. 


Seeking financial support, Gerard writes a letter to the wife of the President of Egypt, 
Jehan Sadat, from whom he receives an encouraging reply. Considering the general attitude 
in Los Angeles in 1983 regarding Arabic culture, the project remains unrealized. 


6. 
THREE PERFORMANCES 
(1985) 


Edwin is raising a child and needs to improve his finances. Without forgetting the spirit 
of experimentalism, he puts to use his acting skills to find mainstream commercial work. 
In the first half of 1985, he performs in two plays, both directed by Reza Abdoh. 

The first is in January-February 1985, at the Gangway Performance Center in Los 
Angeles. He plays the role of Kent in the Shakespeare’s tragedy King Lear. This is followed 
by another Reza Abdoh staging where he plays Sepp, in Franz Xaver Kroetz’s 3-act play 
The Farmyard at the Theatre Upstairs in Hollywood. 

Edwin is offered a contract with the newly constructed Los Angeles Theatre Center 
(LATC) to perform in the world premiere of William Mastrosimone’s Nanawatai, directed 
by Lamont Johnson. He plays the role of the freedom fighter Shahzaman, resisting the 
Russian invasion of Afghanistan. 

Among the cast members are some of the most prominent actors of their time: Philip 
Baker Hall, Bill Pullman, Adam Arkin, Steven Bauer and Gena Gershon. Edwin’s old friend, 
Gerald Papasian, is also a featured actor in the cast. 


Ys 
ENTERING HOLLYWOOD 
(1986) 


The Nanawatai contract allowed Edwin to join the stage actors’ union, Actors Equity, 
which encompasses all theatre professionals. Membership in Equity, in turn, opened the 
door for him to join the Screen Actors’ Guild (S.A.G.). To audition for any professional 
cinema role in the United States, you must first be a S.A.G. member and be introduced to 
the casting director by an agent, and in order to have an agent you must be a S.A.G. member. 
Edwin’s only hope out of this “Catch-22” was for an agent to “discover” him seeing him 
perform on stage. 

At the time, he was studying with a brilliant teacher from New York, Dan Mason, a 
former student of Bobby Lewis. Dan advises Edwin to print a photo-postcard of himself 
with the phrase “Edwin Gerard as ‘Shahzaman’ now appearing at the L.A. Theatre Center,” 
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which includes practical information about the location, address, and dates of the show. 
When the postcards are ready, Edwin should do a ‘mass mailing’ to all the agents in 
Hollywood. Although this plan would require a significant financial investment, it seemed 
the best way for Edwin to find an agent. He sends out hundreds of cards at his own expense. 

A few weeks later, the phone rings. The caller is Dick Dunn, the agent from the 
prestigious Brooke, Dunn, Oliver Agency. Dunn saw Edwin’s performance in Nanawatai 
and asks if he’s looking for representation. What a question! Edwin asks Dunn if he had 
received one of postcards with the announcement. Dunn says he never received a postcard. 
So, even though the time, work, and expense of printing and mailing those cards did not 
directly open any doors, another door opened up in an unexpected corner. 

Thanks to his new agent, in 1986 Edwin is cast in two small roles in a television series. 
The first is Dynasty II: The Colbys. Produced by Aaron Spelling. Edwin plays Carlos in the 
episode “No Exit’, alongside Charlton Heston and Ricardo Montalban. The second series 
is the Capitol TV series, produced by John Conboy Productions, where he appears as a 
doctor in a single episode. 


8. 
A MEDEA AND REZAABDOH 
(1986) 


In July-August 1986, the L.A. Experimental Theatre co-produces A Medea: Requiem 
for a Boy with a White, White Toy, at the Hollywood Recreation Center. The piece is written 
and directed by 23-year-old Reza Abdoh (1963-1995), co-produced by Edwin Gerard. The 
highly celebrated Iranian artist would emphasize in a later interview: 


| think when | did Medea that was the real change, the seeds of my present 
aesthetic. It started developing staging, multimedia; it threw away linear narra- 
tives; | started becoming interested in using different cultural traits.® 


In an interview with Artsvi Bakhchinyan, Edwin recounts his relationship with this 
fascinating artist: 


When | first met Reza he was barely 21 or 22, and new to L.A. He was intro- 
duced to me by actors | had worked with and who knew about my interest in ex- 
perimental work. My first feeling toward Reza was one of great affection. He often 
came to our house for dinner and became close friends with my wife and my son 
Sevan as well. He also would invite us for dinner at his place, often with various 
actors he was working with. 
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At first, | thought of Reza as a younger brother who was struggling in Holly- 
wood/TV Reality like myself, trying to survive as a creative theatre artist. In LA, 
acting was then (and still is, largely) almost exclusively realistic/naturalistic. Ac- 
tors were all looking for high-paying roles on TV and didn’t want to waste their 
time performing in “experimental” productions which agents and casting directors 
would never attend. Therefore, Reza and | shared a common challenge. We were 
co-conspirators fighting the complacency of LA theatre audiences, who could not 
relate to non-realistic acting. How to find actors willing to commit to experimental 
work given the fact that they had to eat and pay their rent? Moreover, Reza once 
told me that his two greatest idols - the artists that influenced him more than 
anyone, were Paradjanov and an Armenian-Iranian director named Arby Ovaness- 
ian (whom | later met in Paris and who directed a celebrated film entitled The 
Source). The fact that Reza was an Armenophile also strengthened our bond. I, 
too, had visited Iran back in 1977 and was enchanted by the beauties of Persian 
culture. 

When it came to theatrical work however, Reza and | were not really collabo- 
rators. | performed as an actor in several of his early productions and especially 
enjoyed playing Kent in his King Lear. But once my role changed and | became co- 
producer of his Medea, it was clear Reza needed to be entirely autonomous in his 
work. From that point on, Reza and | continued to be close friends and did not in- 
tervene in each other's creative process.’ 


9. 
MOLIERE AND THE MISANTHROPE 
(1987) 


One of Edwin’s students, Deborah Lawlor, who inherited from her mother a substantial 
source of funding for the performing arts, invited him in 1987 to stage a play based on the 
comedic acting styles she was learning in his acting classes. Edwin selects Moliere’s 
comedy Le Misanthrope, which opens at The Court Theatre in Hollywood in November- 
December 1987. 

Edwin chooses Richard Wilbur’s English translation of the play, which masterfully 
reproduces the rhyming couplets of the French original. The play receives six Hollywood 
Drama-Logue Critics’ Awards in 1987, including Production of the Year, Best Director, 
Best Actress, Best Costume Design, and Best Lighting Design. 

Cast: Christine Amor (Céliméne), Richard Biggs (Alceste), Rob Monroe (Philinte), 
Deborah Lawlor (Eliante), Anthony Torn (Oronte), John Freeland Jr. (Acaste), Chris Nixon 
(Clitandre). The decor and costumes are designed by renowned and talented artist, sculptor 
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Le Misanthrope, The Court Theatre, Los Angeles, 1987, 
directed by Edwin Gerard. 
From left to right: Rob Monroe (standing) (Philinte), John Freeland (sitting) (Acaste), 
and Deborah Lawlor (sitting) (Eliante). 
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and photographer Steven Arnold, one of Salvador Dali’s protégés. 
The press is charmed. Polly Warfield writes in Drama-Logue: 


If this luminous offering is the harbinger it seems to be, we can look forward 
to future delights. Like all the best auteurs, director Edwin Gerard puts his stamp 
of excellence on every aspect of the piece, starting with Richard Wilbur’s English 
translation (probably the best ever) of Moliere’s 17 century French classic. With 
seemingly effortless ease and nota little daring Wilbur, our nation’s new poet lau- 
reate, preserves Moliere’s original form of metric rhymed couplets so well - and 
Gerard directs his well-spoken actors so well - that even though the rigid form 
and measured pace is out of step with modern tempos, it doesn’t just retain 
Moliere’s antique flavor, it works. 


Gerard’s direction has the precision of choreography, Warfield concludes: 


Gerard embellished the play with creative directional touches: the slow motion 
pantomime in which Amor shows her boredom with the artifice of Torn’s wooing, 
while Biggs and Monroe argue vociferously to no consequence out in the garden; 
the inventive use of the swing on which Amor dangles during the climactic mo- 
ment of truth; the final coup de grace of Amor’s ironically prescient little laugh as 
she shrugs and accepts her intransigent lover’s fiery departure. More riches are 
director Gerard’s (recorded) harpsichord accompaniment to (unseen) Evelyn 
Kerr’s fine soprano, the gorgeous costumes by Steven Arnold and Maggie Peach 
and the orchid hues in which Dodd lights orchidaceous Amor’s first scene. 

The play’s theme is timeless and universal, not dated at all. Gerard’s direction 
has the exquisite precision of choreography. To see this classic so beautifully pre- 
sented in this pleasant intimate space is a rare treat.'° 


Richard Finder comments: 


Superior production of bitter 1666 satire, done with style and humor. [...] The 
real hero of this production is director Edwin Gerard, who has performed with the 
quintessential Moliere troupe, the Comédie-Frangaise.'! 


Thirteen years later, in 2000, in another of Gerard’s plays, Warfield was to reminisce 
about this production of Le Misanthrope: 


Gerard's inventive, creative, auteur direction of the Moliere classic remains a 
delight in memory.” 
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10. 
THREE TELEVISION APPEARANCES 
(1987-1988) 


Three TV appearances follow each other: 


1. Ohara, TV series. 

Produced by Imagine Entertainment and Warner Bros. Television. 
1 episode: ‘Hot Rocks,’ 1987. 

Role: French police supervisor. 


2. General Hospital, TV series, 1987. 
Produced by American Broadcasting Company (ABC). 
Role: Colombian drug dealer. 


3. The Taking of Flight 847: The Uli Derickson Story, TV Movie, 1988. 
Production: Columbia Pictures Television. 

Directed by Paul Wendkos. 

Role: Dr. Panos. 


11. 
PEEP SHOW 
(1988) 


April 1988, Hollywood Highland Hotel, Edwin plays reporter-journalist in Peep Show, 
another original play written and directed by Reza Abdoh. 
Los Angeles Times critic Dan Sullivan writes: 


| also admired Edwin Gerard's rapid-fire rant as he convicted the dolphins of 
crimes against humanity. It’s incredible to think that the actor had to go through 
this taxing spiel five more times for the other groups that visited his room. Gerard 
deserves battle pay.” 


12. 
TWO MORE TV SERIES 
(1989) 


Before leaving America, in 1989, he is featured in two TV mini-series, which aired 
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after his departure in 1990: 


1. Family of Spies, TV mini serials (2 episodes), 1990. 

Produced by Black Den Productions and King Phoenix Entertainment. 
Directed by Stephen Gyllenhaal. 

2 episodes. 

Role: Tkachenko. 


2. The Kennedys of Massachusetts, TV miniseries (3 episodes), 1990. 
Produced by Edgar J. Scherick Associates and Orion Television. 
Directed by Lamont Johnson. 

3 episodes. 

Role: Marquis Henri de la Falaise. 

Directed by Lamont Johnson. 

3 episodes. 

Role: Henri, Marquis de la Falaise. 


13. 
OTHER PRODUCTIONS, AND THE DIFFICULTIES OF MAINTAINING 
AN EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE TROUPE 


Gerard staged ten plays with the L.A. Experimental Theatre. In addition to those 
mentioned above, we can include Bertholt Brecht’s The Mother. The overall experience of 
maintaining an experimental theatre company, however, was quite difficult. In an online 
interview with Arthur Gilette, Gerard explains the plight of an experimentalist in the United 
States and why he was finally forced to dissolve the company in 1989: 


Actually, there was very little response, much less public or private financial 
support. The press compared our company to the San Francisco Mime Troupe, but 
Los Angeles just doesn’t have the same level of political engagement as San 
Francisco. 

Traditionally, the middle-class white population of Los Angeles always seemed 
more interested in the personal, the psychological, the relationships between 
individuals, rather than social and philosophical questions. Those mainstream 
tastes are not necessarily shared by other communities there, which might explain 
why they rarely attend theatre performances. It could be that Latinos, Armenians, 
Vietnamese, Koreans, seek other values than individualized psychological conflicts 
when they go see a play. Their cultures enjoy hearing ideas being expressed, their 
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myths perpetuated, along with recognition of their values, traditions, and collective 
memory. Audiences in India may enjoy seeing family dramas at the cinema, but 
what they want to see at the theatre is spectacle: the Ramayana for instance. Even 
Elizabethan audiences looked for something beyond plot and structure, they 
wanted to hear eloquent language, the romance of rhetoric, ideas expressed in 
the framework of story line, not just the monosyllabic utterances of people with 
neuroses. (That’s why T.S. Eliot called Hamlet a “failed play.” Too many monologues 
that don’t move the action along, according to him !) So, much L.A. theatre seems 
to be film acted out on the stage." 


14. 
TEACHING 
(1980-1988) 


Edwin realizes that neither the theatre nor the commercial Hollywood establishment 
will provide him with enough to support his family. Clearly, teaching provides a more 
reliable source of income. Edwin decides to channel his creative energy and ideas in an 
educational framework. But if he chooses that path, he would like the process of teaching 
and the skills it entails to educate himself along with his students. 

Always interested in philosophy, he manages to persuade the principal of Le Lycée 
Francais de Los Angeles to think outside the box and allow him to teach philosophy to 13- 
year-old ninth-graders. Not simply a general introduction to philosophy, but Greek 
philosophy from its inception to Aristotle. Edwin explains his point of view: 


| had always been interested in ancient Greek philosophy, and this project 
would permit me to further my own education. The first step was to arouse stu- 
dents’ interest in the subject, which | did by raising questions about theology, 
morality, the nature of reality, the meaning of life and the pursuit of happiness - 
basic questions that early adolescents could relate to. These questions always in- 
terested me when | was their age, yet no school system ever considered philos- 
ophy as being an appropriate subject of instruction for young people. It is 
unfortunate that this is still the case in most middle-schools the world over, since 
early adolescence is the time where great ideas are the most needed. 


The Lycée accepts his proposal and Edwin teaches a year-long course in Greek 
philosophy at Lycée, beginning with the pre-Socratics: Pythagoras, Democritus, 
Parmenides, Zeno of Elea, Heraclitus, and ending with Plato’s Apology and Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics. Plato’s defense of Socrates describes the trial of Socrates and his subsequent 
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condemnation to death for corrupting the young Athenians by putting into question the 
established order. 

Introducing his students to Socrates’ constant call for self-examination, Edwin invites 
them to question their own lives and to look beyond accepted social norms. Many of these 
ninth-graders had never been called upon to examine their beliefs and determine what truly 
matters in their lives. Using Socrates’s slogan, “know thyself,” as a guide, several students 
begin to focus on the notion of meaningful purpose. Based on values they learned at home, 
some had already set their goals on succeeding in the world of business and finance, while 
others wanted to reach higher levels of awareness and understanding before choosing their 
future path. Years later, Edwin received letters of thanks from students who had chosen to 
major in philosophy at university. 

He continues working at the Lycée from 1980-1987, teaching English literature, theatre, 
and art history in addition to philosophy. Over the years, Edwin’s passion for the history of 
ideas grows deeper, especially after an in-depth study of the works of the Stoics: Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Seneca, who will later become the beacons of his artistic life. Years 
later, he will name his own Paris theatre troupe “La Stoa,” after the portico of the agora in 
Attalos, Athens, where the founder of Stoicism, Zeno of Citium, met with his pupils and 
developed the philosophical movement which has persisted to this day. 

Along with philosophy in middle school, he strives to further enhance the Lycée 
curriculum by proposing more instruction in general culture and the arts. He teaches art 
history, French and English literature, and preparation for the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
(SAT), which students wishing to enter university must take at the end of their high school 
studies. Although he truly enjoys teaching young people, theatre still remains Edwin’s 
primary passion. 

With rent increasing every year and theatre becoming less and less reliable as a source 
of income, Edwin feels the need to bridge the gap between teaching lycée and pursuing 
theatre. He decides to continue teaching, but only teaching acting. Thus, he chooses to 
remain in the field of his calling while ensuring a stable income. 

Thanks to the intervention of Grant Beglarian, Dean of Performing Arts at the 
University of Southern California (U.S.C.), Edwin had been hired part-time as an Adjunct 
Assistant Professor at this prestigious institution in 1982. This position had opened the 
doors to the academic world. Teaching at U.S.C. provides a springboard to start his own 
theatre classes in 1987. He names his class “From Commedia to Comedy,” and pitches the 
course to the Performing Arts School at U.C.L.A. (University of California, Los Angeles 
Extension classes for adults.) The course explores the link between the Italian Commedia 
dell’Arte tradition and the icons of modern comedy. The stock characters of Commedia, 
like the resourceful servant Arlecchino, the pedantic I] Dottore, the sad clown Pedrolino, 
the old, greedy merchant Pantalone, and the brash and wily Brighella, can be found in their 
Hollywood counterparts: Charlie Chaplin, Buster Keaton, Jack Benny, Jerry Lewis, Woody 
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Allen, and Jim Carrey. Commedia dell’arte lives on in modern cinema and television. The 
students enjoy the course and express their appreciation in their final evaluations. As a re- 
sult, Edwin is offered a permanent rehearsal room at the Los Angeles Theatre Center, the 
ideal space for him to conduct his comedy classes. 

At the same time, from 1987 to 1988, he continues teaching a course at the U.S.C. 
Department of Drama, called “Period Styles in Theatre,” a survey course in the history of 
dance, movement, and gesture in European and American theatre. 

After his production of Le Misanthrope (1987), Edwin receives a call from Paris from 
the director of public relations at the Conservatoire National Supérieur d’Art Dramatique. 
They ask him if he would accept six of their French Conservatory students in his UCLA 
summer course to work on their comedy skills in English. Edwin is delighted by the prospect 
of having international students in his class. The university immediately gives its approval. 
They, too, are delighted to welcome these young talents from the National Conservatory of 
Dramatic Arts in Paris. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


SECOND PARIS PHASE AND ONWARD 
(France, Italy, United States, India, 1989-2007) 


1. 
RETURN TO PARIS AND LE PETIT ATELIER 
(1989-1990) 


After almost ten years in Los Angeles, Edwin misses the solidarity and friendship of 
the rich theatre community of Paris, the mutual support among actors who feel united in 
one great creative family — so different from the lonely, individualistic, fiercely capitalistic 
world of American actors. 

He would like to return to Paris with his family, but in order to provide for them he 
needs to find a stable and adequate income there. After the French Conservatory students 
leave LA to return to France, Edwin receives an unexpected phone call from Paris. This 
time it is from one of his former colleagues from “The Mother of Us All’. She asks if he 
would be interested in coming to Paris for a brief stay to teach a theatre workshop in English 
to French-speaking actors. Edwin knew his former theatre colleagues missed his presence, 
and one of them, Bela Grushka, was involved with a young troupe that wanted to sponsor 
the workshop. 

At the time, there were many American film and TV series being shot in France and in 
Europe, providing employment opportunities for French actors who could act in English. 
As the state-sponsored French film industry couldn’t provide sufficient work for 
unemployed French actors, the government started subsidizing workshops for these actors 
to improve their English. Unlike the United States, France has a tradition of recognizing 
the precarious social status of performing artists and has always provided a financial safety 
net for them. By providing classes in English, the French government hoped to reduce the 
costly unemployment benefits offered to out-of-work actors. 

From the French point of view, in order to maintain high cultural and artistic standards, 
the State has a duty to provide support for the precarious social status of artists from all 
social classes, not only those born to privilege. In the Anglo-Saxon countries, culture has 
become synonymous with commerce, while France continues its traditional policy of 
encouraging culture to flourish outside the laws of the marketplace. It is enough to see the 
large number of French experimental films being produced yearly. They far exceed those 
of other countries. 

The summer of 1989 was a good opportunity for Edwin to return to France. Ms. 
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Grushka spread the word in the theatre community that he’s coming to Paris for a three- 
week seminar. His class quickly fills up. Among these students are well-known actors such 
as Philippine Leroy-Beaulieu, Vincent Cassel, Artus de Penguern, Sandrine Dumas, Anne 
de Broca, Tony Torn, and Delphine Rich. Other actors and teachers sporadically attend the 
workshop as auditors. 

Impressed by this pool of talent, one of the visitors, an American expat living in Paris, 
offers Edwin a full-time teaching position at Le Petit Atelier, a small, government subsidized 
acting school that teaches on-camera acting in English. The school is located on the elegant 
Rue Bonaparte in Saint-Germain-des-Prés. Le Petit Atelier works with the Unemployment 
Agency for French actors and entertainment professionals. Thanks to this contract, Edwin 
will receive a permanent French work visa, and his family will receive residence permits 
and health insurance. Edwin is elated by the prospect of settling in Paris once again, 
especially since obtaining a work permit in France in 1990 has become far more difficult 
than it was in 1972. All of his previous work records had become invalid due to his ten- 
years’ absence. And Edwin always wanted his son Sevan to receive a European education. 

Returning to Los Angeles, he consults with his wife Bettina, who after some hesitation 
agrees to the move. Bettina had been missing life in her native Germany, and Paris would 
bring her closer to her family. In December 1989, Edwin returns to Paris separately, starts 
his new job, finds and furnishes an apartment in Montparnasse, Paris, and enrolls Sevan in 
a bilingual school where he will learn French. In April, 1990, the family reunites in the 
new apartment. By the end of the year, however, Edwin and Bettina decide to separate. 

Edwin describes the mood of the return: 


Returning to Paris was like being born again. | remember sitting on a bench 
shortly after my arrival, in front of an old friend’s apartment building in the 16" 
Arrondissement, gazing at the elegant architecture, the sky, the trees, and feeling 
a surge of gratitude. It felt as if my soul was singing again. | had once more ac- 
quired full rights as a working resident of France. | felt secure. Never again would 
| have to worry about the next month’s rent or not having enough to pay the doctor 
bills; my vision was not constantly bombarded by advertisers urging me to buy 
something | didn’t need; my physical presence when sitting on a street corner was 
no longer regarded as “suspicious” because | didn’t look engaged in productive 
work. | was allowed just to sit on a curb and dream a while and watch the world 
go by without being considered “suspicious.” The word “loitering” does not exist 
in the French language. Paris was truly a city for artists. 


One of his actor friends, Marc de Jonge, recommends him to the Parallaxe Actors’ 


Agency, who agree to represent him. He is soon featured in a co-starring role in the series 
Counterstrike. 


Te 


2. 
FRANCO-AMERICAN CINEMA AND THEATRE (FACT) 
(1990-2005) 


From 1990 to 2005 he teaches scene study and improvisation work at the Franco- 
Américaine Cinéma et Théatre (FACT), in Paris, founded and directed by Sarah Eigerman. 
The school also organizes projects, where students perform American plays translated into 
French, as well as new works by French playwrights. The school focuses on teaching the 
“Lee Strasberg/Actors’ Studio” technique. One of the faculty members is Lee’s son, John 
Strasberg, who comes intermittently from New York to teach a seminar. The school projects 
aim to establish a deep cultural exchange between French and American artists. Student 
productions are held in front of live audiences to allow young learners to apply the skills 
and technique they have learned in class. This is where Edwin begins directing his first 
productions in France. 


Parlons-en: Portraits de femmes. (1994) 

As part of FACT’s yearly performance projects, Edwin directs Parlons-en, an original 
French translation of the American writer Jane Martin’s play Talking With at the Théatre de 
l’Actorat in Paris, translated by Edwin and Séverine Magois. After the run of that play, the 
actors are invited to participate in a major event: Each year, the Cyrano Competition takes 
place at the Théatre National de la Colline, where all the major acting schools of Paris 
present their students’ best work in front of a jury. Each school has 15 to 20 minutes to vie 
for the coveted Prix Cyrano. 

At the 3rd Cyrano Festival, Edwin’s students from FACT present excerpts from 
Parlons-en. The cast wins the Cyrano Cup and the Best Theatre Troupe award, and Edwin’s 
student Christel de Héricourt wins Best Actress. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. (1996) 

F.A.C.T. classes are held in the magnificent rehearsal room of the Casino in Paris, 
where, 24 years earlier, Edwin had his first dance audition for Zizi je t’aime. One evening, 
while watching students perform in his improv class, Edwin remembers the day he was 
offered his first professional dance contract in the very same room. While contemplating 
the rapid passage of the years, the question of his own mortality arises in his mind: 

“If IT was told I had one month left to live, what would I most regret NOT having done?” 

The answer is instantly clear: “Directing Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream (Le 
Songe d’une nuit d’été), with a large cast, original music and choreography, lavish costumes 
and production values. In short, a production that produces a sense of WONDER while 
communicating a philosophical idea. 

It is now October 1995, and FACT is planning its Spring production. For this ambitious 
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projct, Edwin asks the director Ms. Sarah Eigerman for her approval. The production, with 
its original twist, will undoubtedly incur costs well beyond the yearly budget for FACT’s 
Spring project. 

Edwin’s uses the argument that the play will include more students than usual, therefore 
more friends and family members will attend, which in turn will sell more tickets and attract 
new students to the school. Ms. Eigerman approves of the idea but admits she does not 
have the necessary funds for such a costly production. As always, Edwin reaches into his 
own pockets to finance the project. (Miraculously, the audience turnout proved to be much 
bigger than the school anticipated.) 

Edwin has an original concept for his mise en scéne. 

The setting will be in Brazil, instead of the “forest near Athens” according to 
Shakespeare’s text. The Duke Theseus, and his “fair Hippolyta,” who rule over Athens, are 
portrayed as a millionaire drug lord and his toothsome wife, so the duke’s palace becomes 
a magnificent hacienda bordering the world’s largest forest. Shakespeare’s aristocrats 
become the privileged children of the Brazilian elite. The enchanted wood becomes the 
Amazon rainforest, and the king and queen of the fairies, Oberon and Titania, are portrayed 
as the king and queen of the Brazilian Carnaval. The wood spirits and magical creatures 
who haunt the forest in the middle of the night become a festive gang of suburban revelers 
dancing and celebrating till dawn. 

In Shakespeare’s original dialogue, each social class speaks in a different language 
register. The aristocracy speaks in verse, the fairies in middle-class vernacular, and the 
working-class craftsmen talk in what can best be described as “1 6th-century Cockney.” 
Edwin commissions Séverine Magois to oversee the original French adaptation of the work, 
requesting that she respect the different linguistic registers in her original French translation. 
The young actors take great pleasure in seeing the craftsmen’s dialogue translated into the 
current suburban slang known as Verlan, with its many words borrowed from North African 
Arabic. 

But fate has it that rehearsals start in December 1995, just as major social unrest is 
breaking out in Paris. The entire Paris transportation system - buses, taxis and subways - 
go on strike for 30 days during one of the coldest, snowiest winters in decades. Because of 
traffic congestion, it can take up to four hours to cross Paris by car. Therefore, the best way 
to get to rehearsal is on foot ... in freezing weather. The students, many of whom attend 
rehearsals after their day jobs, arrive exhausted and in low spirits. 

It is indispensable to maintain faith and enthusiasm among the cast members in order 
to keep the project alive. Edwin constantly draws the attention of the participants to 
Shakespeare’s philosophical premise in Midsummer Night’s Dream: “Love writes its own 
Laws,” a fact which often conflicts with social norms. 

And this is where the true significance of philosophy and Shakespeare’s Stoic vision 
merge! 
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An extract from the director’s notes in the theatre program: 


Love is an intelligent and powerful force. Love reigns over the mortal world, 
with its own civil code. It is the presence or absence of Love, the attraction or 
rejection between two bodies, that determines the course of the stars and the 
rhythm of the seasons. 

It was only thirty years before the writing of Midsummer that the British public 
was able to discover Plato's works in their language, notably “The Symposium,” 
where Love is described as the primary cause of all that we are and all that we 
create. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” one of the most magical plays of all time, is a 
story of young lovers, dreams, wild beasts, flowers, and especially about fairies 
that inhabit an enchanted forest near Athens at the time Prince Theseus returns 
victorious from his conquests. The action of the play takes place in moonlight, with 
each character caught in the spell of its rays. Midsummer is a magical play 
because it appeals to the spirit world, to the deep mystery which, for the Celts, 
lived in the invisible world of the woodlands. The fairies were superior to mere 
mortals, and animated their every action at each moment and without their 
knowledge. 

The notion of infinite Spirit exists among all peoples and is expressed in their 
performing arts - from India to the United States, from Brazil to Japan: whether 
through Spanish Flamenco, Indian Bharata Natyam, or Brazilian Batucada, rhythm 
communicates the sense of infinity. Foot-stamping, hand-clapping, and Gospel 
singing bring people together by transmitting the flow of spirit from soul to soul. 
This is why | chose to transpose the fairy world into the world of the Brazilian 
Carnaval. 

But Midsummer also illustrates the desires of ordinary folk, working-class 
craftsmen who suddenly become would-be actors. They prepare to perform a silly 
tragedy before the Duke on his wedding day. They are, at times, characters who 
move and speak like ordinary men and who become, at times, over-the-top 
buffoons. In order to bring them to life, a new, cutting-edge translation of 
Shakespeare's text was needed, one which featured the current slang of the 
French banlieue. This was to ensure that the Elizabethan spirit of mixing all 
different social strata would be respected.! 


Love’s magic works. Despite all the obstacles, including the financial ones, the show 
opens in mid-March 1996 at the Center Mathis in Paris. Student actors put all their hearts 
and souls into the work. The result is a delightful performance with brilliantly designed 
comedy scenes, exceeding all of Edwin’s expectations. It is a work of love. 
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The theatre is packed. Three of the actors are approached by an agent and embark on 
their professional careers. 


La Honte. (1998) 

In May-June 1998, the FACT workshop produces La Honte, a two-act comedy written 
by Edwin and Philippe Honoré. The play takes place at the Théatre du Guichet 
Montparnasse in Paris, in collaboration with the Compagnie La Stoa, founded by Edwin in 
1998 (see La Stoa below). Mr. Honoré had previously been one of Edwin’s acting students. 

La Honte is a comedy about a young actor named Jacques, who runs into his old buddy 
Patrick at the bus station. Patrick boasts about being a highly successful businessman, while 
being absorbed in an idyllic relationship with the with the most wonderful woman in the 
world. Jacques tries to keep up with his friend’s remarkable accomplishments by bragging 
about his own brilliant career, as an actor, and his own blissful relationship with the perfect 
lady. The two friends decide to introduce each other to their respective partners at a dinner 
to be held in Jacques’ apartment. When the evening begins, both men are in the midst of a 
terrible fight with their respective partners, and as the evening progresses, the masks fall in 
succession, and the two young men are forced to reveal the truth about their realities: broken 
dreams, professional failure, financial distress, and dysfunctional relationships. Despite all 
this, the play remains light-hearted and funny, and thanks to the fast-moving plot and many 
twists, the misfortunes of these valiant young people known as “Generation X” keep the 
audience laughing. 

Most of Edwin’s students belong to “Generation X,” those born between 1965 and 
1980. La Honte speaks to this generation. The authors understood the insecurity faced by 
these middle-aged upstarts trying to build a decent future for themselves. As a freelance 
artist who always preferred grass-roots to commercial theatre, Edwin had himself 
experienced the same insecurity one generation before and therefore understood the fears 
and frustrations of the succeeding one. 

The only difference is that Edwin was part of an isolated minority within his generation, 
whereas for Generation X, the fear of not of having the same standard of living enjoyed by 
one’s parents and grandparents is more generalized. The basic premise of La Honte is timely 
and relevant. 

The production is awarded First Place at the Concours des écoles de thédtre 
(competition of theatre schools) within the framework of the Festival Onze. As an award- 
winning production, it will be repeated in September at the Salle polyvalente de la Roquette 
in Paris. 

Directed by Edwin Gerard. 
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Re 
FOUR THEATRE PROJECTS: PARIS AND SAN DIEGO 
(1993-1994) 


Aside from the student projects at FACT, but before the creation of La Stoa, Edwin 
was involved in four theatrical productions, three in Paris and one at the La Jolla Playhouse 
Conservatory, near San Diego, California. In 1993, he is asked to direct two plays by 
Christopher Durang in French translation at the Bouffons Théatre in Paris: [dentity Crisis 
(Crise d’identité) and Baby with the Bath Water (Le Bébé avec |’eau du bain). 

That summer he leaves for the La Jolla Playhouse in San Diego, where he teaches 
speech and voice in the summer actors’ training program. In August, he is asked to be the 
dialect coach for the world premiere of James Lapine’s musical Luck, Pluck, and Virtue, 
starring Neal Patrick Harris. Edwin coaches actors who play characters from different parts 
of the United States on their regional accents. His mission is to make sure each character 
sounds authentic. 

In 1994, back in Paris, he directs a French translation of Tennessee Williams’ The Glass 
Menagerie (La Ménagerie de verre), produced by fashion designer Philippe Model and 
presented in his studio in Saint-Germain-des-Prés. 


4. 
COMPAGNIE LA STOA 
(1998-2007) 


Edwin creates the Company La Stoa in 1998 with the aim of creating a philosophical 
and intercultural theatre space inspired by the philosophy of Stoicism. He acts as the group’s 
founding artistic director. 

He explains the ideological basis of his new company: 


Why La Stoa? 

It took me several years before | decided to explain once and for all why | 
chose the name ‘La Stoa’ as the name of my theatre company. 

| have always been fascinated by Greek philosophy, and particularly by the 
movement that was born during the Hellenistic Empire, around 300 B.C. - a period 
of turbulence and uncertainty, of sudden changes and violent economic and social 
reversals, when the Greeks, in the midst of social decline, had lost the bearings 
that gave meaning to their lives. It was a time quite similar to ours, where some 
thinkers were forced to question the true usefulness of Philosophy for mankind 
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and to turn away from its purely abstract elucubrations. 

The philosophers who frequented La Stoa, (the portico = porch with colon- 
nades) were called Stoics, and were distinguished precisely by their choice to re- 
main outside, to exclude themselves permanently, from the official temples of 
knowledge and religion. In the course of the centuries, the successors of these 
“excluded” thinkers were to elaborate a kind of daily guide for the individual in the 
face of the changes, disappointments, anxieties and unwelcome surprises that a 
world in constant upheaval reserved for them. 

In examining the ideas perpetuated by the Stoics, we can see a parallel to cur- 
rent “New Age” thinking, with its therapeutic models and “self-help” formulas. Cu- 
riously, the word “Stoic” has undergone a semantic distortion over time, so that 
nowadays the general public misinterprets the term. The current opinion imagines 
the Stoic as a cold person, a kind of robotic individual devoid of compassion, de- 
tached, incapable of feeling, not to mention passions, neither towards himself nor 
towards the others. In truth, the goal of Stoicism was not to distance oneself from 
others, but to reach such state of inner balance that no external condition could 
alter or destroy the strength within. 

A fundamental characteristic of Stoicism is its cosmopolitan aspect. All peo- 
ples are manifestations of the universal Spirit and should, according to the Stoics, 
live together in brotherly love and help each other. They asserted that external 
differences, such as money and rank, should play no role in social relations. Thus, 
the authors of two of the greatest Stoic works of all time were Marcus Aurelius 
and Epictetus, the former a Roman emperor, the latter a Greek slave! 


What does this have to do with the acting profession? 

Today's actors are in a paradoxical situation. They are at the same time at the 
mercy of an unpredictable career, which offers no job security nor guarantee of 
success, and also the beneficiaries of a very specific artistic skill, which, when 
practiced with ardor and passion, endows them with the strength and moral sup- 
port needed to persevere with energy, gratitude, and wisdom. 

This wisdom is rooted in Stoic thought. All knowledge, the Stoics said, enters 
the mind through the senses. The brain is a blank slate on which sensory impres- 
sions are inscribed. It may have its own functioning, but the only raw material it 
has is provided by the physical sense organs. 

Since all knowledge is summed up in what we can perceive, the Truth can only 
be the correspondence between things and the impressions they evoke. How can 
we distinguish between the real and the imaginary, dreams and illusions? To 
which criteria must the truth answer? It cannot exist in concepts, since these are 
the product of our thinking. Nothing is true outside of sensory impressions. Since 
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truth cannot exist in thought, it can only exist in sensation. 

So what do these philosophical notions have to do with the actor’s life? — The 
answer is “Everything.” 

The actor’s work, since Stanislavski and his successors in the United States, 
is based on the premise that it is through sensation, not thought, that the actor 
creates the life of his/her character. The technique known as “sense memory” al- 
lows actors to acquire the knowledge and presence necessary to continually el- 
evate their artistic skills. We are talking, of course, about actors and comedians 
for whom acting is not just a quick way to achieve wealth and fame, but a true sci- 
ence of living, the fruits of which are found in the practice itself. For, in the end, 
the only reward that actors can be sure of receiving throughout life is the satis- 
faction they acquire from practicing their art. Whether we are Jeanne Moreau, 
Robert de Niro, or an illustrious stranger, the meaning we weave from our own 
experience will depend entirely on us, on the interpretation our minds project onto 
it. 


The actor as artist and healer: 

But learning the art of acting is not an end in itself. The goal is to touch, to 
stimulate, to amaze others. The trap into which some followers of the Stanislavski 
Method and the Actors’ Studio may fall is that of mistaking the techniques of acting, 
with its focus on the sensory exploration of one’s own past, for a form of personal 
psychoanalysis. One should not confuse the theatrical process, which is in itself 
an act shared with other fellow artists, with a process that has as its sole purpose 
the discovery of oneself, even if, at first glance, the two practices may seem iden- 
tical. An unfortunate “psychologizing,” or “contemplating one’s navel,” by the actor 
only diminishes the scope of his artistic palette. The purpose of theatrical work is 
to reach beyond one’s own identity in order to embody a character other than one- 
self, while knowing how to use one’s own emotional and sensory organism as an 
instrument. 

It is already an act of healing to be able to achieve that purpose. 


La Honte. (1998) 

La Stoa Company’s first production, La Honte, was co-directed by Edwin and Philippe 
Honoré at the Théatre du Guichet Montparnasse, Paris, May-June 1998, as part of the 
Franco-American Cinema and Theatre spring project. We talked about this production in 
detail above. 


The Marriage Proposal and The Swan Song. (1998) 
As La Stoa’s artistic director, Edwin is invited to direct Anton Chekhov’s two celebrated 
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The Swan Song, Theatre du Nord-Ouest, Paris, 1998. 
Directed by Edwin Gerard, with actor Gerard Hernandez. 
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masterpieces, La Demande en mariage (La Demande en mariage) and The Swan Song (Le 
Chant du cygne), translated into French. The main actors were Gérard Hernandez, Valérie 
Moreau, and Yvon Martin. 

Edwin recalls: 


The play had already been cast by the actor/producer, Yvon Martin, who had 
been my assistant director for La Honte. | had the immense privilege of directing 
the distinguished French actor Gérard Hernandez, along with Mr. Martin and a 
newly discovered ingenue, Valérie Moreau. Working with these actors was like 
making a painting. We fleshed out each and every moment until the performance 
“bristled with razor blades,” to quote Picasso. Of course, directing Chekhov is unto 
itself an unparalleled joy for any director, so thoroughly did the Russian genius 
understand the everchanging moods and colors of the human soul. Working with 
these three actors was the most pleasurable experience | ever had directing ac- 
tors. | think one that has never been surpassed. 


In collaboration with the Compagnie de l’Elan and La Stoa, the production takes place 
in October-November 1998 at the Théatre du Nord-Ouest in Paris. 
Pierre Francois finds a pleasing appeal with performance diversity: 


In one hour, and throughout The Marriage Proposal, followed by Swan Song, 
we go from laughter to gravity, from farce to poetic meditation, and at times, even 
to despair. From the start, the characters are fully fleshed out, and as the laughter 
flows we find ourselves completely immersed in their stories... 

Finally, it is worth noting the artistic balance between the actors and their en- 
vironment. Whether it is the lights, the set, the costumes or the music, all are 
carefully chosen and yet of a sobriety that further enhances the dramatic con- 
tent.’ 


Les Plaideurs. (1999) 

After the final performance of the Chekhov festival, Jean-Luc Jeener, director of the 
Théatre du Nord-Ouest, tells Edwin that he is planning to organize another ambitious 
festival. This time it will be the comprehensive works of the great 17" Century French 
playwright Jean Racine, whose classic works are studied in all French schools and admired 
for the superior quality of their language. 

Although Racine is known primarily as a tragedian, he did author one sole comedy: 
Les Plaideurs, which could roughly be translated as The Litigants. The play is a satire of 
the French judicial system, inspired by Aristophanes’ comedy The Clouds. Jeener, who also 
happens to be the main theatre critic for the daily newspaper Le Figaro, was concerned that 
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Les Plaideurs, Théatre du Nord-Ouest, Paris, 1999. 
Directed by Edwin Gerard. 
Actor: Robert Redolat in the role of Petit Jean. 
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Racine’s comedy, with its rambling Alexandrine couplets, would not seem funny to modern 
audiences. That is precisely why he asks Edwin to take up the challenge. He tells Edwin if 
anybody can make this piece funny, it is he. 

Gerard explains in an interview the difficulties of making 17" century classical verse 
achieve a comic effect for contemporary audiences: 


Not being French, | had never heard of this play. When | read it, | didn’t even 
smile once. | asked myself ‘is this really a comedy?’ But once Jean-Luc Jeener 
said he wanted it to be hilarious, | couldn't say no to the challenge.’ 


The public needs to go beyond the idea that this is a ‘serious’ classic, penned by the 
eminently venerable master Jean Racine. Therefore Edwin needs to find a special twist. He 
turns to Monty Python for inspiration. How would John Cleese stage Les Plaideurs with 
his troupe? Edwin begins to transform the characters into exaggerated caricatures of 
themselves. 

He gives additional explanations in the same interview: 


| started out by identifying the madness within each character. | was also in- 
spired by the Marx Brothers and the British sense of the absurd. For a contem- 
porary audience, it is true that Racine’s text (with its succession of legal terms) is 
practically inaccessible. So | chose, at certain moments, to integrate the footnotes 
which appear in the student edition of the play as part of the performance. The 
actors break out of character and say: ‘footnote!’ and laugh about how ridiculous 
it sounds. | always go for the ridiculous.’ 


Edwin finds the perfect actor in Javier Cruz for the lead role of the eccentric judge. He 
personally casts the other seven characters and gives himself a cameo spot. 

In late 1999, the work was performed with great success for several months, first at the 
Théatre du Nord-Ouest in Paris and then at the Théatre de Corbeil-Essonnes, always to a 
full house. The cast included Javier Cruz, Gilles Langlois, Valérie Moreau, Syla de Rawsky, 
Frangois Raison, Robert Redolat, Laetitia Richard, Marc Roslin, Alexandre Vigouroux, and 
Nicholas Ullman. 

After the first performance, Jeener confesses that the production is exactly what he was 
hoping for. The laughs keep coming from start to finish. The press is delighted. Endless 
laughter, describes a newspaper: 


An hour and a half of laughter during which a quintessentially British sense 


of humor, inspired by Monty Python and the Marx Brothers, enhances Racine’s 
text, presented in its entirety. The comedic force of the staging, physical, effer- 
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vescent at times, makes us laugh while bringing out the madness of each of the 
characters with compassion.° 


Richard IT. (2007) 

Edwin hears that Jean-Luc Jeener is planning a Shakespeare Festival at the Nord-Ouest, 
featuring the Bard’s complete works in repertory. Edwin offers to direct Richard IT in 
collaboration with the La Stoa company. He will use an original French translation penned 
by fellow theatre artist Marc-Olivier Girard. 

Many lovers of Shakespeare agree that Richard II (not to be confused with the more 
popular and gory Richard ITI) contains some of Shakespeare’s most brilliant writing, on a 
par with Hamlet. Richard II is the story of the last French-speaking king of England, the 
last Plantagenet, who died in 1399. The story was ground-breaking in Shakespeare’s day 
because Richard II was the first monarch to abdicate and personally remove the crown from 
his own head, ceding the throne to Henry Bolingbroke, the first English ruler since the 
Norman Conquest. The abdication of a king was more than a political failure, it was almost 
a sacrilege, putting into question the Divine Right of the Monarchy, a belief held by the 
majority of the population. 

In the director’s notes, Edwin writes: 


My biggest challenge was to maintain a sense of the sacred, while at the same 
time fleshing out each moment with believable human behavior that maintains 
the emotional tension throughout. This was the goal | shared with my wonderful 
group of actors and all the other collaborators who made this project possible. 


Presented in July 2007 at the Théatre du Nord-Ouest the historical tragedy runs five 
months to packed houses. The role of Richard II is played by Stéphane Ginet. The other 
cast members include Luc Babouléne, Pierre-Emmanuel Barré, Mathieu Béguier, Jean- 
Laurent Bourel, Franz Debrébant, Emmanuel Desgrées du Lot, Mohammed Feddoul, 
Clovis Fouin, Nicolas Guillaume, Jean-Francois Guerlach, Laurence Hétier, Jean-Marie 
Mendian, Wioletta Michatczuk, Claire Plouviez, Benjamin Poulonowski, Yannick Rocher, 
Léopold Simalty, and Hadrien Trigance. Set design: Javier Cruz. Lighting: Smail Aroussi. 

Online reviewers write: 


The show keeps you on the edge of your seat throughout the evening.° 
As for the staging, 2 hours 45 minutes of consistency was hard to keep up, but 
there were some beautiful moments (Richard arranging stones into a fortress be- 


fore recounting the beginning of his downfall, then at the end his assassination in 
the foreground of the stage with the new King Henry IV in the background, on his 
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Richard II, Act IV: Théatre du Nord-Ouest, 2007, 
directed by Edwin Gerard. 
From left to right: Luc Babouléne and Stéphane Ginet. 
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throne lit by the spotlights). In short, a performance that fired our imagination to 
the highest degree.’ 


IMPRESSIVE direction and actors! It lasts 2h40 ... | didn’t see the time pass.® 


Magnificent, the actors are perfect, the translation excellent and bravo for the 
direction.’ 


Always the same pleasure to listen to a beautiful text, and at the Theatre du 
Nord Quest one is assured of the quality of the staging and the actors. A very nice 
evening despite the suffocating heat in the theatre.'° 


> 
OPERA PANIQUE, AND PLAYING IN ITALIAN 
(2000-2001) 


In 1962, in Paris, Fernando Arrabal, Roland Topor and Alejandro Jodorowsky founded 
the Mouvement Panique, named in honor of the Greek fertility god Pan, whose nightly cries 
rang out and frightened travelers. The aim of the movement was to create theatrical 
performances that arouse the audience’s emotions rather than emphasize the importance of 
the written word to a passive audience. 

The play Opéra panique, written and directed by Alejandro Jodorowsky, was born from 
this conception. 

Jodorovsky had four sons: Brontis, Cristobal, Theo and Adan, and one daughter, 
Eugénie. All of them except Brontis had, at one time or other, studied acting with Edwin. 
The four sons were scheduled to star in Opéra Panique written by their father, but Theo 
dies tragically in an accident in 1995 and the project is temporarily shelved. Alejandro had 
never met Edwin but he had, in fact, seen and liked Edwin’s performance in the feature 
film L’homme est une femme comme les autres, not realizing the actor on the screen was 
his sons’ teacher. When he discovers who Edwin 1s, Alejandro immediately invites him to 
take on the role originally written for his late son Theo. The other roles are played by 
Alejandro, his three sons and their wives: Brontis’ wife Valérie Crouzet, Cristobal’s wife 
Marie Riva, and Alejandro’s partner Marianne Costa. 

The play consists of about twenty sketches in each of which the actors play different 
characters. It is first performed in Italian in 2000 and tours Italian cities. The opening takes 
place in Cagliari (Sardinia), followed by Turin and Ivrea. In August-September 2000 Edwin 
travels to Los Angeles, where he directs “Beast on the Moon” (see next play). He then 
returns to Italy to continue the Opéra panique tour: this time they play Milan, Napoli and 
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Citta di Castello. 

In late November 2000: Edwin is invited to India to direct The Path of Love (see below). 
In 2001, he returns to Italy in early January to continue with Opéra panique, this time to 
Florence, Trieste, Genoa, Rubiera, Rovigo, and Bologna. 


The performances have the audience laughing throughout. The concept works 
thanks to Jodorowsky’s children and versatile artists such as Edwin Gerard, 


says Stefano Chrisafoulli.!! 


Another critic, Diego del Pozzo, notes that Edwin Gerard, along with actress Marianne 
Costa, give particularly noteworthy performances.'” 

The play comes to France in its French translation. The opening takes place on April 
25, 2001, at the Théatre Bobigny, at the Scéne Nationale de Seine-Saint-Denis in (Paris), 
for 20 performances lasting through May 20. 

Although all the actors were the same, the Opéra panique in Paris did not arouse the 
same level of enthusiasm as it did in Italy. Edwin attempts to explain the reasons for this 
discrepancy: 


Some of the actors were native French speakers, and those of us who were 
not, were nevertheless fluent in French. However, several cast members told me 
they also felt less free performing in French than Italian. It might have been be- 
cause the Italian language lent itself more easily to humor, to parody, to clowning; 
it was, after all, the language of Commedia...whereas the eminently rational French 
language, far more Cartesian and analytical, felt like a filter diluting the sense of 
immediacy between me and the audience. This feeling might have been entirely 
personal, a vestige of my parents’ history, for whom the French language was part 
of the colonization of their Eastern minds. Having been educated in French 
Catholic schools in Egypt, they acquired a palpable sense of inferiority with respect 
to the French language, even though they highly respected the French culture. 
Somewhere in my unconscious was lurking the feeling that, unlike what | experi- 
enced in Italy, | had to earn the respect of the French public. How | missed playing 
for Italian audiences, where, before the show even started, you could see their 
smiling faces lighting up in anticipation of the fun they were about to have. In 
France, | felt like each performance was a test. Just the same, most Parisian crit- 
ics spoke highly of the show. 
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6. 
BEAST ON THE MOON, AND HISTORICAL TRUTH 
(2000) 


In 2000, The Fountain Theatre in Los Angeles invited Edwin to direct Richard 
Kalinoski’s celebrated play Beast on the Moon, which had previously been staged in more 
than 20 countries and translated from English into near 20 languages, including Turkish. 
The story takes place in the early 1920s. Two Armenian Genocide survivors: young 
photographer Aram brings 15-year-old Seda to Milwaukee from an Istanbul orphanage as 
a mail-order bride. He marries her with the intention of re-producing the carbon copy of 
the family he lost in the massacres, with himself and Seda replacing his parents and together 
giving birth to four children. It turns out that Seda is barren. The relationship is strained 
until they adopt a non-Armenian boy, the homeless orphan Vincent, whose presence brings 
new life into their relationship. 

The artistic directors of the Los Angeles theatre wanted an Armenian to direct the play, 
one with a deep understanding of the language and culture, in order to give authenticity to 
the characters and their world. The choice goes to Edwin, who leaves Paris for Los Angeles 
specifically to direct the play. 

The first week is devoted to casting. The play has only four characters; the production 
needs brilliant actors who can convincingly portray 1920s Armenian immigrants to the 
United States. The number of eligible Armenian actors is far from sufficient, but Edwin 
and the producers decide to cast two descendants of Genocide survivors in the main roles. 

The producers obtain the rights to use the musical score by Greek-Armenian composer 
Haig Yazdjian, which he wrote for the original Athens production of the play. The producers 
also hire an Armenian dialect coach to ensure that the accents of the newly arrived 
immigrants sound authentic. 

Edwin talks about the experience: 


Directing Beast was, most importantly, an opportunity for me to contribute 
theatrically to spreading awareness in the English-speaking world of the much- 
ignored events of 1915 and their importance to Armenians around the world. My 
own family had left the Ottoman Empire before the genocide and moved to Egypt 
before 1915, which meant that | was not raised by victims who had directly expe- 
rienced the deportations. My American friends who were not Armenian, many of 
whom had spent much of their childhood years at my parents’ house, were sur- 
prisingly uninformed about the genocide. When they came to see Beasi, it was 
perhaps the first time they were exposed to the historical truths that shaped mod- 
ern Armenian memory. The genocide was never taught in American high school 
history classes, and, for some unexplained reason, Armenia was rarely even men- 
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tioned in American history books. That is why some of my oldest friends came out 
of the theatre in tears after watching the performance. They confessed they had 
never known such an event had taken place. 

| had come a long way since my experimental theatre days. Beast on the Moon, 
from a dramaturgical point of view, was a far cry from the abstract, experimental 
and non-discursive styles of theatre | had always championed. By directing Beaszt, 
| had come back full circle to pure realism. 

A few years earlier, | had read an essay by the philosopher/economist Herbert 
Marcuse about the role of the arts in raising social awareness. Marcuse, known 
for his best-selling book One-Dimensional Man, believed the only way to help the 
oppressed masses was to educate them, not to confuse them even more. He be- 
lieved the role of theatre and cinema was not to obfuscate the message of a work 
by using unfamiliar codes of communication, imposing new languages no one un- 
derstands, or presenting ambiguous images that have no clear interpretation, but 
to tell clear, simple stories, the way Kalinoski did in Beast on the Moon. | had al- 
ways been a proponent of artistic innovation and expressing myself “outside the 
box,” but here was proof that Realism in theatre was definitely useful and should 
never lose its place. Realism can change society by spreading awareness of his- 
tory and social issues and raising questions regarding ethics and injustice. Ibsen’s 
realism in A Doll's House has arguably contributed more to social progress and 
women’s rights than, say, Robert Wilson's highly-acclaimed post-modernist Ejn- 
stein on the Beach. 


Beast ran in August-September 2000 at the Fountain Theatre in Los Angeles. Cast: 
Anna Der Nersesian (Seda), Michael Gabriel Goodfriend (Aram Tomasian), Buck Kartalian 
(narrator), Franck Beaulieu / Giancarlo Canale (Vincent). 

The artistic director informs Edwin that this is the first time that tickets have been sold 
out in advance at the Fountain Theatre for the full duration of the run. 

The author, Richard Kalinoski, arrives in Los Angeles to attend the final performance. 
He expresses his admiration for the actors’ performances and the direction, which provides 
each moment with a sense of immediacy. 

In a conversation with Oshyn Keshishian, Edwin observes that by focusing on one 
Armenian story, the play delivers a universal message." 

And Robert L. Gard further explains: 


It’s a play about healing the psychic subconscious of a people who suffered 
from genocide. I’m not the kind of Armenian who walks around moaning and com- 
plaining we are the victims of history.'* 
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in Los Angeles in 2000, 
is presented to 


rT oe 
ie tie proidetion of Presst on the Moon 


Madeleine Shaner, Theatre Critic Karen Villalpando, Publisher — 


Dated January 1, 2001 


Maddy Award for Beast on the Moon. 
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The play is close to the heart of the director, who has found his own identity and puts 
it there, writes Polly Warfield: 


When a good play finds the director who is its soulmate, then is blessed with 
a perfect cast and a lovingly crafted production, that play may soar to theatre 
heaven. It does, in this staging of Richard Kalinoski’s heartfelt dramatic tribute to 
the Armenian people. [...] 

Kalinoski’s fact-based drama mutes its primal scream and scales its epic 
tragedy to the smallest family dimensions: Just a man and a woman, both scarred 
survivors of a horrible holocaust, both burdened with unbearable memories. Di- 
rector Edwin Gerard Hamamdjian guides the course of their story with empathy 
and creative artistry - and knowledge borne in the blood. His own ancestors were 
there. Authenticity is the keynote.!° 


Warfield, after enthusiastically recalling Edwin’s ingenious and creative solutions to 
Moliére’s Misanthrope thirteen years earlier, adds that “his theatrical touch has not yet lost 
its magic.’’!® 

A subtle staging by Edwin Gerard Hamamdyjian, “which seems to take every bit of 
emotion out of history,” notes Edmund Newton, who emphasizes that the director uses a 
variety of theatrical means to move the action forward: 


Director Hamamdjian makes Kalinoski’s longish play seem short, using a va- 
riety of staging tricks. At one point, Aram and Seta, looking straight ahead, begin 
to disrobe in their living room - he purposefully, she fearfully - in preparation for 
another dutiful bout of baby-making. At another, Seta arrives home from the doc- 
tor’s office, to report once again that she’s barren. She hangs fearfully back by the 
front door as Aram, on the far side of the stage, peeks out hopefully, wordlessly, 
listening for a hint of good news. For a long moment, we listen, too, feeling the 
lines of tension stretched between these two characters, absorbing the pregnant 
silence. That's good theatre.” 


Edwin manages to reveal every facet of the turbulent relationship between Aram and 
Seda: 


The pain these two mismatched people [Seta and Aram] cause each other, the 
effect of their horrific past on their future, and the way they forge a life together 


are beautifully and subtly directed by Edwin Gerard Hamamdjian.!* 


Hamamdjian knows how to move the movement forward, Jana Monji of the Los 
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Angeles Times observes: 


Aided by Haig Yazdjian’s recorded musical compositions, Edwin Gerard 
Hamamadjian’s direction moves the action well, and his transitions mostly smooth 
over the script’s brief and slender time-passing scenes.” 


In general, directorial insight is the key, writes Ed Kaufman in The Hollywood Reporter: 
Credit Edwin Gerard Hamamdjian for the astute direction.” 


Hamamdjian’s direction won the Maddy Award for extreme excellence in theatre in 
2001. 


7 
INDIA, SUFISM AND THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE 
(2001) 


Deborah Lawlor, the producer of the 1987 Misanthrope, invites Edwin to India to stage 
the multi-media dance-drama The Path of Love. It is a mixed media performance, featuring 
European and Indian artists, inspired by the great Sufi poets Rumi and Hafez, and their 
Indian counterparts, Mirabai and Kabir. 

In the middle of the Italian tour of Opera Panica, in late November 2000, Edwin 
temporarily leaves Italy for Auroville, India, where he stays until January 2, 2001. There 
he collaborates with Lawlor on the project, co-writing and further developing the original 
text, as well as organizing comedy workshops in English for Indian and foreign actors. 

The play is performed in Auroville. The local community is committed to the principles 
of the Indian philosopher Sri Aurobindo, who worked closely alongside Mahatma Gandhi 
for Indian independence before being imprisoned by the British. Upon his release, the 
French colonial authorities in Pondicherry provided Aurobindo with his own residence 
where he was able to write his books on Indian philosophy, spirituality, and Yoga. 

Under the auspices of the Indian government, Auroville has become an international 
community where students from all over the world are invited to live, study and work. The 
goal is to build an international, multi-cultural and multi-faith community with a sustainable 
future, based on conscious self-development and respect for nature. Many American 
universities offer educational programs there. 

Considering the similarities between Aurobindo’s philosophy and Sufism, people from 
different religions and cultures gather in Auroville. Some of them want to participate in 
Edwin’s production. Traditional Indian musicians, dancers and actors participate, including 
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Italian, Dutch, French, British and Americans artists. 

In his improvisational comedy workshops, Edwin explores the differences between 
Western and Indian attitudes toward comedy. For example, when improvising comic scenes, 
Western actors often rely on realistic character types and verbal satire, while Indian actors 
first approach the work physically, using their bodies and exaggerated movement to convey 
the comic spirit. They often impersonate cows, buffalo, monkeys, elephants, snakes, 
donkeys — animals they come into contact with as part of their daily lives. 

During his stay in India, Edwin begins to sketch for the first time. A wrist fracture and 
the natural beauty of the local landscape lead him to discover the immense pleasure of 
drawing trees. Eventually drawing leads to painting, which will gradually become a creative 
need and an integral part of Edwin’s later activity (see the chapter below on “Painting” for 
details). 


8. 
THE EAST AND LA DANSEUSE DE SHEMAKHA 
(2002) 


In 2002, at the Théatre du Nord-Ouest, a public reading of La Danseuse de Shémakha 
(The Dancer of Shamakha), based on Armen Ohanyan’s French autobiography of the same 
name, stars Sapho, Michel Elias and Melissa Mars. Edwin transforms the novel into a ballet- 
drama for actors and dancers. 

He explains the birth of this project to Artsvi Bakhchinyan: 


| came across the first of several of her autobiographies, which she wrote in 
French, called La Danseuse de Shémakha. It spoke of her childhood and early 
adulthood in Azerbaijan, then in Iran, Turkey, and Egypt. | was blown away by the 
quality of her French. You'd think she was a classic French author from the 1800s. 
| couldn't believe that French was probably her third, or fourth, or fifth language 
(after Armenian, Russian, Azeri, and Farsi!) and she could so master the nuances, 
so perfectly articulate her ideas and feelings in French. | was particularly moved 
by a scene where she is in the presence of British ladies at the Semiramis Hotel 
in Cairo. Her observation of how these ladies appeared to act like “white god- 
desses” alongside the darker “eastern ladies and gentlemen” somehow struck a 
chord in me, perhaps because | grew up in an Anglo-Saxon culture where color 
played such an important role, while never really being acknowledged openly. 

| envisioned the piece as a dance-drama, where Armen Ohanian is played by 
an actress/dancer. It would not only include dance styles from the Caucasus, Iran 
and Egypt, but also her own, invented movements and masks, influenced by Ger- 
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man expressionists like Mary Wigman. The production would be costly and | have 
not yet found the funding to produce the play the way | would like to see it done.”! 


Egypt could be the best setting for this kind of production. 


9, 

THE FIRST ISRAEL HOROVITZ PLAY: THE INDIAN WANTS THE 
BRONX 

(2002) 


The American playwright Israel Horovitz’s 2002 play L’Indien cherche le Bronx (The 
Indian Wants the Bronx) is produced at the Abaca Théatre in Lille, France. Edwin plays the 
role of the Indian character Gupta. He has to convey thoughts and feelings exclusively in 
Hindi, a language he does not speak, but mainly using non-verbal communication. 


Edwin Gerard’s performance is to be commended, as he manages to convey 
the distress, fear and humanity of his character without ever uttering a single in- 
telligible sentence, at least in our common language.” 


10. 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE: TOBY AND THE BIG TOP 
(2003) 


Journey to Lakewood, Colorado, USA, to direct Toby and the Big Top, a children’s 
musical, for the Walden Family Playhouse in July 2003, written by Julia Jordan, lyrics and 
music by Erik Della Penna, produced by Walden Entertainment. 

The musical recounts the adventures of the orphan, Toby Tyler, and his determination 
to join the “greatest show on earth.” 


11. 
A SECOND ISRAEL HOROVITZ PLAY: LINE 
(2003) 


After his return to Paris in 2003, Edwin is cast in another Horowitz’s play, Le Premier, 
(Line) at the Théatre de Neuilly. He plays Arnall. 
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Walden Family Playhouse Presents 
— 


~“ 


TOBY 


AND TEE 


BIG TOP 


Book by Julia Jordan 
Music and Lyrics by Erik Della Penna 
Directed by Edwin Gerard 
Choreographed by Gretta Assaly 
Musical Direction by Scott Lubinski 


The Cast 


(In onder of appearance) 


Kevin Tobias Brown 

Max Eli Posner, Jason Short 
Scott Foster 

Michelle Miracle 

Eric Mather 

Karen Slack 

Sergey Voskovykh 

Ashley Prince, Sarah Zanotti 
Boris Voskovykh 

Amy Board 

Joe William Jensen 

Lauren Lansing 

Dan Watkins 


Male understudy 
Female understudy 


Children’s Ensemble: Hannah Joy Bloom, Katie 


Uncle Daniel 

Toby 

Mr. Lord 

Mrs, Lord 

Mr. Treat 

Mrs. Treat 

Yuri 

Josie 

Sasha 

Sally 

Richard the Elephant 
Richard the Elephant 
Ronny 


Dan Watkins 
Lori Hansen 


Brown, Corina Byram, Marissa DeFeyter, Joe 


Dinnen, Jesse Dorrough, Michael Gallagher, Maggie Gillis, Bailey Heinz, Alyson Hill, Elise Kerms, 
Kalli Michler, Cassidi Parker, Andrea Pickens, Jeffrey Pilkington, Matthew Rodgers, Bryan Schmittel, 
Emily Sealy, Sam Sellery, Nathan Sherman, Nikki Smith, Nikki Starr, Justen Tetro, Allie Varnell, 


Greg Washburn. 
Set Designer Costume Designer Puppet Designer Additional Incidental 
Daniel Guyette Annie ©, Cleveland Cory Gilstrap Music and 
Arrangements 
Lighting Designer Children’sEnsemble Production Stage Richard Sussman 
Charles Houghton Costumes Manager Doug Califano 
Ashley Burns Lindsay E. Keller 
I, 
Tae DenverPost — NEWSZ)  @% warpe mepia 
we are colorado Our COMMUNITY 
Waiden Family Playhouse 9 www. waldenfamilyplayhouse.com duly 2003 


Toby and the Big Top, Program page, 
Walden Family Playhouse, Lakewood, 2003. 
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12. 
CINEMA AND TELEVISION 
(1989-2002) 


Returning to Paris in 1989, Edwin finds an agent with the help of his friends, and at his 
first audition he is offered a co-starring role in the episode of the TV series Counterstrike, 
The title of the episode is ‘Si¢ge.’ The series stars Christopher Plummer. The episode is in 
English, filmed outside of Paris, and airs in 1990. 

As is often the case in the United States, Edwin is cast as an Arab terrorist. People of 
Middle-eastern origin are often called upon to play such roles in North America because of 
their appearance. But in France, Edwin soon begins to play all sorts of characters, such as 
a computer scientist in his next contract, where he is hired for 23 episodes of the television 
series Le Destin du Docteur Calvet (1991). 

After several soap operas and feature films, in 1998 he stars in Jean-Jacques 
Zilbermann’s romantic comedy L’homme est une femme comme les autres. This was the 
beginning of a series of films in which he portrays an Orthodox Jew. In Zilbermann’s film, 
he plays the role of a very faithful father of four. 

Edwin describes his character: 


In a black suit and with a Jewish kipa on my head, wearing a long beard and 
long locks of hair falling down the sides of my face. 

It was an honor seeing my name at the beginning of the film credits alongside 
such famous actors as Antoine de Caunes, Elsa Zylberstein, Maurice Bénichou, 
Gad el Maleh, and Catherine Hiegel, dean of the Comédie Frangaise. 


The film has been well received and screened at numerous festivals in Europe and the 
United States. 

After visiting India in 2001, Edwin co-stars in French feature films Les Portes de la 
gloire (2001) with Bernard Poolvoerde, Dieu est grand, je suis toute petite (2001) with 
Edward Baer. and Audrey Tautou, and Demonlover (2002), a typical French “film d’auteur” 
written and directed by Olivier Assayas. 

At the Los Angeles screening, critics hail Demonlover as a “turning point,” as the film 
addressed issues of public importance, warning of dangers that are already happening today 
and the ultimate consequences of interactive websites. 

During this third period of activity, 1989-2002, Edwin was featured in 11 films and TV 
series, all shot in France and the US. (see full list at the end of the book). 

In addition to shooting films, in 1998 Edwin co-writes a television comedy series, Le 
Jacques-Honoré show. He conceives it to provide a venue for his two talented students, 
Philippe Honoré and Pierrot Jacques. Honoré collaborates with Edwin, and the two co- 
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writers complement each other well, with Edwin writing primarily the structure and comedy 
plot points, and Philip as a native Frenchman, adding wacky one-liners and quick repartees 
to the dialogue. 

A French production company, Lark Productions, bought the rights to the series, but 
unfortunately the project never went into production. 


13. 
TEACHING 
(1989-2006) 


In addition to the aforementioned Le Petit Atelier (1989-1990) and Franco-américaine 
du cinéma et thédtre (1990-2005), Edwin is actively involved in teaching and conducting 
private workshops. He enjoys organizing three-week intensive seminars, where students 
delve into a specific author’s work, exploring the different choices an actor may need to 
make when working with that writer. 

For example, in a workshop on the 20th-century French playwright Sacha Guitry, Edwin 
and his students learn how the actor, when playing Guitry, needs to invent a back story for 
his/her character, because Guitry never provides one. His characters only live in the present, 
so in order to create well-honed, three-dimensional characters in Guitry’s work, the actor 
participates, in a sense, as a co-author. 

In other workshops, Edwin explores the works of many playwrights, including Sam 
Shepard, David Mamet, along with Shakespeare and Moliére. 

(See the list of workshops at the end of the book). 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


NEXT LEG OF THE JOURNEY 
(France, Italy, United States, India, 1989-2007) 


SEEKING SERENITY 


In 2008, Edwin turned 60. “It was time to slow down,” he admits. He accepts a teaching 
position in sunny Tunisia: in his own words, “far from the cold, gloomy Paris weather, the 
traffic, the pollution, where public transport strikes have become a way of life, causing 
great difficulty to older people who still need to get to work.” 

From 2008-2011 he teaches English and theatre at the International School of Carthage, 
Tunis. There, he directs productions of Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream (2010) 
and Ionesco’s The Bald Soprano (2011) with his elementary and high school students. 

During his summer breaks he travels to Italy to direct the New York Film Academy’s 
summer acting program in Florence. 

Following the famous Arab Spring of 2011, Tunisia faces a series of social and political 
crises, “making day-to-day life more difficult for a foreigner in this wonderful land,” 
according to Edwin. It seems like the right time to return to his hometown L.A. for a while: 
his mother has just turned 90 and his son and daughter-in-law have new-born child, Kalea 
Valentina Gerard, Edwin’s first and only granddaughter. 

Before leaving Tunis, he calls the Lycée Frangais de Los Angeles, where he taught from 
1980-1987. The new president of the school, Clara-Lisa Kabbaz, daughter of the school’s 
founders who are now deceased, remembers Edwin from when she herself was still a student 
there. She says she will gladly offer Edwin a post when he returns. Upon arrival in Los 
Angeles in 2011 Ms. Kabbaz appoints him as Admissions Director, then in 2013, as Dean 
of the International School Program at the Lycée. He occupies the same position until 2017, 
when he retires at the age of 69. 

Although Edwin voluntarily decides to leave his post, “in reality, an artist never retires,” 
he admits. “The work continues, but without deadlines and financial expectations.” It is 
what’s called rest. With the freedom retirement offers him, it is now entirely up to Edwin 
to decide where to live and what to do with his spare time. In November 2018, the city of 
Auroville, India, invites him back, this time as an actor, to play Theseus and Oberon in 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” produced by the Auroville Theatre Group. 

Three performances take place on December 20, 21 and 22 at the Sri Aurobindo 
Auditorium. The director sets the action in India’s Gupta Dynasty period as can be seen in 
the costumes. 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Sti Aurobindo Auditorium, 
Auroville (India). 
Edwin in the role of Gerard Theseus. 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Sri Aurobindo Auditorium, 
Auroville (India). 
Edwin in the role of Gerard Opera. 


In 2017, Edwin was already entitled to American and French retirement pensions. 
According to a recently implemented mutual accord of the two countries, the pensioner is 
only entitled to half of each pension. This amount is barely enough for him to survive in 
Europe or the United States, but allows him to live a peaceful and dignified life in Egypt. 

Why Egypt? 

First of all, he has never forgotten the three months he spent there with his mother at 
the age of seven. During that time, he recalls with great fondness the beautiful family 
contacts and relationships he enjoyed. That intense feeling of belonging has been indelibly 
imprinted in his memory. Besides, his mother Alida Amirayan, and father Yervant 
Hamamjian, were Egyptian-Armenians by birth. And his grandmother, soprano Valentina 
Amirayan, was the pride of Egyptian-Armenians in the 1920s. But the main reason for 
wanting to return to Egypt are his own childhood memories, as Edwin explains: 


In 1955 my mother brought me to Cairo for the first time. | was seven. She 
wanted to reconnect with Stepan Amirayan, her biological father, and bring him 
back into the family fold as an immigrant to the United States. We arrived in Cairo 
in June. It was stiflingly hot. We stayed at my paternal uncle's spacious flat on 
Sharia Alfi near Emmad-el-Din. It was my first time out of California, my first trip 
to a distant land, and the contrast could not have been greater. For one thing, | 
had no relatives in Los Angeles, no family to speak of outside the members of our 
immediate household. In Cairo, | discovered for the first time that | was part of a 
big family. | had cousins — lots of children my age to play with. | had roots. | had 
uncles and aunts and even more cousins, and during the three months of my stay, 
they treated me as a much loved and appreciated presence among them. They 
were all excited to have a cousin from America, wearing a Davy Crockett coonskin 
cap (it was the rage among American kids in 1955!). My mother and | were con- 
stantly invited from one home to another, to Ras El Bar to spend a week with one 
uncle, then to Alexandria to spend a week at Stanley Bay with another. Although 
| didn’t speak Arabic, | communicated with the family in French, Armenian, and 
sometimes English. In Egypt, we were never alone, and consequently, | never had 
time to feel lonely. 

| did not realize at the time that for the rest of my life, ninety percent of my 
childhood memories till age fourteen would come from those three months | spent 
in Egypt. The amount of sensory and affective stimuli that entered my conscious- 
ness was astounding. Up until today, | can remember every last detail of that sum- 
mer of 1955: the people, the events, the sense of comfort and security. We returned 
to Los Angeles in September, in time for me to enter 3 grade. At first, it felt se- 
cure being reunited with my father, grandparents, great-grandmother, and my 2- 
year old sister Michele. There was also the arrival of my maternal grandfather, 
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who had a room to himself. But whenever | stepped outside our crowded home, | 
felt like a stranger in an alien land. | knew | was not really American and would 
never completely feel like one. It took but a brief plunge into the pool of my origins 
to make me feel completely like an Armenian-Egyptian who had emigrated to a 
strange land. There was no sense of deep bonding or kinship with my friends at 
school. To me, the Irish nuns from the Midwest who were my teachers could have 
come from Mars. Americans seemed cold, distant, disinterested. | remember one 
afternoon when | was eight years old, walking through the deserted streets from 
my house to the public library, | felt like the only person on those streets, com- 
pletely alone and friendless. | missed Egypt so much | started crying. | missed my 
relatives, the playtimes with my cousins, the hustle-bustle, the noise, the food, 
the smells, the activity... in short, | missed LIFE. 


Since 1955, Edwin has made three brief visits to Egypt, in 1971, 1972 and 1978. The 
number of relatives decreased every time. They had either passed away or emigrated. 
Nevertheless, there were still cousins who remembered him from age 7, and during these 
visits he was able to re-establish close ties with them. 

Today, although there is only one cousin left in Cairo, Edwin’s love for Egypt has never 
waned: 


| turned seventy in 2018, and as an older person, | felt | would be more com- 
fortable living in Egypt, considering my social and financial status. Loneliness 
seemed to be the inevitable destiny of elderly people in France and America. With 
the evolution of the socio-technical ecosystem and digitalization of communica- 
tions, coupled with the progressive breakdown of family life, the feeling of isolation 
was bound to get worse. | didn’t want to hear about nursing homes as long as | 
was able to take care of myself. | needed to continue my work as a painter and 
writer, even though | was officially “retired.” Egypt was a place where | could main- 
tain a dignified lifestyle, have the space and privacy to continue my work, and still 
never feel isolated and lonely. Egyptians have a way of making you feel like you 
belong to their community no matter where youre from, even if you are just neigh- 
bors in the same apartment building. Soon it will be three years since | moved to 
Cairo, and | have made wonderful and interesting new friends. I’m grateful for hav- 
ing chosen Masr as my home! 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PAINTING 


HOW IT STARTED 


As I mentioned above, Edwin was in Auroville, India, directing a play between 
November 2000 and January 2001. His second day there, after a heavy monsoon downpour, 
he slips on a wet tile floor and breaks his right wrist. For this reason, he has great difficulty 
performing the simple tasks of life, like writing, getting dressed, and taking a bath. The 
fracture also prevents him from using a bicycle or motor-scooter, the sole means to navigate 
the muddy, unpaved roads that crisscross Auroville’s rural community. 

Unable to circulate or visit the touristic sites during his spare time, the best he can do 
is walk around the countryside near the guesthouse where he’s staying, and admire the 
magnificent and infinitely varied trees of the Auroville forest. Each tree seems to tell a 
different story, from which, Edwin believes, there is a lesson to be learned. At first, he can 
only sketch the contours of the trees with his left hand, then, as the wrist gradually starts to 
heal, he begins to use his right hand as well. He notices that time slides by very quickly 
while sketching trees. One hour can seem like five minutes. Edwin realizes that sketching 
is a form of meditation for him, and perhaps the true reason he came to India. 

An indescribable experience affects his mind and soul. Time ceases to exist when he 
traces the lines and reproduces the myriad explosions of life springing from the earth. To 
draw is to channel the energy dictated by leaves, branches, and tree trunks, or to quote 
Dylan Thomas, “the force which through the green fuse drives the flower.” (See poem 
Familiar Gifts below.) 

Edwin’s passion for ink and pencil drawing was born in India in 2000. He soon moved 
on to watercolor and gouache. Painting then became one of his primary occupations for 
fifteen years. 

Returning to Paris, he begins to look more attentively at the details of the cityscape. 
He studies the autumnal colors of the trees along the Seine River, the lush vegetation in the 
parks, the wonderful details of the capital’s architecture: the curves and composition of the 
facades on the centuries-old buildings, the hidden passages and doorways, the plants 
adorning the old stone walls. He uses only a ballpoint pen and a sketchbook. During 
Jodorowsky’s Italian tour, he spends his free time exploring the urban cityscapes, looking 
for suitable subjects to sketch: Venice, Trieste, Bologna, Florence ... all these Italian cities 
supply endless material for Edwin. Gradually, he begins to add colors to his sketches. He 
starts with ink, then fills the spaces with the colors that capture the feeling of the town. 
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Once again in Paris after the tour, his interest in color gradually grows, although he 
continues working primarily with pen and ink. Frequently traveling outside Paris to visit 
relatives, he also begins sketching the French countryside, but Paris remains the main force 
that nurtures the passion of Edwin’s art. 

The French capital offers its inhabitants a continuous series of world-class art 
exhibitions. Edwin regularly frequents them at the Grand Palais, the Pompidou Center, and 
the Museum of Contemporary Art, discovering new names and inspiration for his work: 
John Constable, Max Beckmann, Joan Miré, Mark Rothko, Raoul Dufy, and Maurice Denis 
are among his most memorable encounters. But it is not until 2006, when he discovers John 
Singer Sargent’s magnificent watercolors at the Los Angeles County Museum, that Edwin 
decides to dedicate himself to watercolor. He explains: 


Paul Klee once wrote that Tunisia was the place where he “found his colors.” 
He used those colors in his work throughout his life. | understood what he meant. 
Some of my most joyful and spontaneous aquarelles were made during my first 
year in Tunisia, where | felt once again like a little boy discovering a new, en- 
chanted world. After | moved to Tunisia in 2008, painting and drawing became one 
of my regular occupations. Tunisia offered me a plethora of fascinating sights, 
from the twisting alleyways of the walled Medinas with its elegant old palaces, to 
the countless olive orchards blanketing hills covered with the dots of distant white 
villages. The omnipresent BLUE of the sky and the sea, the crimson reds of the 
bougainvillea, the ochres and sienas of the rocky hills (also found on the orna- 
mental details of ancient houses), the multi-colored swaths of cloth draping men 
and women in the streets. 

Egypt provided a different challenge for me as a watercolorist. The country of- 
fers fewer colors than what | had been used to, mainly because of the presence 
of the desert and the uniform color of the buildings. | tried to capture the soul of 
Medieval Cairo, but once again, everywhere one sees the same shade of sandy 
beige. It is the beige of the splendid stone mosques and streets within the ancient 
city gates. As a watercolorist, | needed more vegetation: green, grassy fields, tow- 
ering fruit trees, leaves, orchards. | traveled off the beaten tracks in Aswan and 
Luxor, visiting the Elephantine Island, the Nubian villages, and the rural land- 
scapes surrounding Luxor. There | was able to find my favorite subjects: the dia- 
logue between vegetation and architecture, and the ubiquitous palm trees, which 
never cease to soothe my soul. 


Since the beginning of the Covid epidemic, it has become increasingly difficult to visit 
crowded areas. Edwin hopes to take another trip to Old Cairo soon, for example, to visit 
the City of the Dead, as well as the old villas of Zamalek, Garden City and Heliopolis, to 
photograph traditional architecture and the remains of Cairo’s magnificent history. 
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Auroville Path (India). Watercolor. 
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Near Marakannam (India). Watercolor. 
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Morning after the Arab Spring Revolution (Tunisia). Watercolor, 2010. 
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Woman in Doorway (Medina of Sousse, Tunisia). Watercolor. 
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Villa Demidoff (near Florence, Italy). Watercolor. 
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El-Moezz Street with Minaret (Cairo, Egypt). Watercolor. 
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The Nile at Banha (Banha, Egypt). Watercolor, 2021. 
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Elephantine with Minaret (Aswan, Egypt). Watercolor. 
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Nada’s Bouquet. Watercolor. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


POETRY 
1. 
KALI YUGA TRILOGY 
KALI YUGA I 
when a hush 


begins to breathe 

and oceans stop to hear a click in the forest 
infants peek 

through dappled shade 

at birds who sing what colors say 
dotted grouse 

speckled bear 

trees with green life dripping down 
on the beach 

morning sleep 

melting oil-like thoughts to sound 


KALI YUGA II 

How come such haze on a white page? 

So evenly the blue-green lines cut across its flatness 
On Pacific beaches the sirens blare forth 

All pens stop as they hear the repeated message: 
“Destroy It, before It destroys us.” 


Then suddenly a laughing monkey alights on a Hindu temple bell 
A sun emerges as bodies emerge from the surf 

Golliwood shakes out his salt-sprinkled hair 

And, further beyond, the long black-haired youth 

Stands tall beside his future bride. 


As sunbathers await the couple against a brilliant sea 

The youth intentionally steps on a flea 

and before he can stop, has squashed the beast against the white page. 
and then, as if to make the sin disappear, 
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gouges and slices it with his clean white fingernail 
and having pulverized it, buries it in the sand. 


The sun leaves the sky as an old pigeon harangues 
The lean girl now runs, as she must, from the man 
Her course is marked by yellow rubbish cans 

And the earth scrawls her fitful warning in the sand 
For all creatures to beware the Human Hand. 


KALI YUGA III 

The age of destruction shall begin 
With people busier than ever 

Busier and busier 

And intoxicated 

With the spirit 

Of becoming ecstatic 

Though not knowing they’re burning 
To become mechanical. 


The final explosion of the world shall explode 
From a shell the most loving carry on their shoulders 
A dummy they’ve been calling baby 

In whose life they’ ve placed their aspirations 
But who, in fact, is made of aluminum. 


The paralyzed end of this dance shall set in 
Not by the punitive slash of a demon’s wand 
Not by the parallel poignancies of many lonelinesses 


Not frozen in an eternal nightmare elevator trapped at the bottom of the North Sea 


But from our own lucidity, un-knowing, 
Where to place 
Our next footstep. 


1979 
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2. 
YUBA RIVER, CALIFORNIA 


I dreamt of springs, 

I dreamt I bathed my feet at the source of things, 
The water flowed through viaducts 

From nearby mountaintops 

To the parks in the foothills. 


I pulled you out of bed that icy morning 

And drove through endless arteries 

Of straight-line misery, 

Escaping the sameness of coffee shops. 

Oh, but it was Spring then, and the ghetto gardens were blooming in spite of themselves. 


After reaching the bridge over the rapids 
Your hand in mine we stumbled along 
A narrow trail, embracing, 

In our fear of falling, 

The mountain flanks. 

We would not look down. 


“Keep walking and eventually the trail will even out with the river,” said the man passing by. 


The pool waits there, black and deep, 

Like a steep ring, like a vulva 

Attended by patriarchal boulders 

(They sing a ceremonial chant with no punctuation.) 
She swallows sticks and stones and basking figures 
That slip from the jagged, slimy rim. 

Only gnats and mosquitoes are immune to its pull. 
They alight, unperturbed, on the water-top. 


Naked giving ourselves 

To its every whim and current 
We toss laugh scramble upstream 
To where the boulders 

Close in 

And constrict the channel 
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But 
The insistent flow 
Roaring 
Downwards 
Opens into a whitewater fan. 
We plunge towards its deep and turquoise heart. 
* OK OK 
Emerging, remembering 
Its every moment, 
The bold and ever-changing 
Marriage of stone and water, 
Water and stone, 
we dried instantly 
At the touch of light 
our eyes still fixed 
Upon the shimmer. . . 
upon the water. 
A young girl wading approached us, 
She told us her name, 
Our ankles still immersed, dancing, 
At the source of things. 


Emerging, remembering, 
Our every delighted twist and obeisance 
To the dictates of the stream, 

the dream... 

evaporating in our memory, 

Makes its way back to the highway. 
Every... dappled... 
Element, now... 

Is a Word. 
Sucked in... 


And spat out. 
1980 
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3. 
HWALPI, HOPI MESAS 


Once, as the sun went down on Hwalpi Mesa, 

Three cross-legged figures 

Lost between two cardinal points, 

Sat to attend the performance: 

Chapparal to ochre, then purple shadows into silence. 
I watched them watch the sun go down. 

Two sat abreast, a few feet behind the quietest one. 


The third one sitting alone, nearest the edge, sat, suspended, 
His mind already part of the Milky Way. 


Arizona, 1980 
Revised May 9, 2010 


4. 
FAMILIAR GIFTS 


The vegetation, twisting and tortuous, does all my thinking for me: 


It climbs — lines of organic memory, it passes over me, clings, cascades. 


Anxious stems, newly transplanted and spaced apart 
Familiar gifts from sands I’ ve known since seven, 
Piercing once again through impossible sunbaked earth, 
Eager to be, yet still modest buds of the desert. 


They do all the necessary chatting about simple birth and passing death. 


Arizona, 1980 


a 
MOVING... MIGRATING DREAMS 


The newly relocated sit on foreign balconies 
Seeking coziness in new atmospheres, 

Stare down unobtrusively 

At a city that’s a movie, 
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People who run, work, 
Flail silly arms, laugh at fat jokes. 


But long before new destinations became a child’s business, 
When, in dreams, a woman’s shape 

Appears at the helm of his beautiful pea-green boat, 

The five-year-old settles back 

Like a cigar-smoking pasha, feet propped up, 

Head resting on unseen embroidery, 

The river moving like a meandering phrase, 

Two dimensional, left to right, 

She stands at the bow and steers from behind at the same time, 
Faintly, twice a geisha’s ghost, 

Leads him through early groves of dark pine 

And later to unknown destinations of peace and pleasure, 

He remembers but the graceful gesture, kimono rippling, 

And, relieved at last, can forget the nightmare of growing older: 
Of having to drive a car, like Daddy, with backseat full of screeching piglets. 


Years later, curiosity leads to wilder mysteries 

And the boat has become a glass bubble, 

Suspended on steel cables, creeping slowly through dark jungle, 
An invincible, wandering cell ferrying generations 

Of grandparents and grandchildren, invulnerable, passing quietly 
Through virgin forest. Savage beasts observe in concealment 
The now protected species within, 

Vines and snakes clunk against the walls sliding past them, rattling the huddled clan, 
But the child who sees the entanglement through the window, 
Awed by the untouchable forest outside, 

Keeps silent his secret longing 

For the proximity of fear, 

For nothing can dissolve his moving, migrating dream, 

And at night, in more dreams, 

The unknown lady of the canoe 

Rows him silently to still darker trees, 

Where owls peer down from their perch and snicker goodnight. 


Paris, March 29, 1994 
Revised July 12, 2010 
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6. 
PARIS SPLEEN: JE QUITTE LE METIER 
or 
AN ACTOR CONTEMPLATES QUITTING THE BUSINESS 


Does it still matter if I only see a wall outside my window? 

I used to dream of horizons, my downcast eyes are fixed 

On black working shoes all day. 

Should I still seek surprises? 

Only if they come at me with chests like pianos and arms like dolphins. 
In this meantime of my life, I wonder 

If this is a phase or a coda — 

Just another valley? 

Or the edge of the land. 

Confusion begets power, but not if the hammer keeps landing 
beside the nail. 

One disappointment too many. 

The goal too blurry to get out of bed for. 

The reward too poor no matter how many zeros go after it. 
Only skin matters now, 

And later, some day, the sticks underneath. 


Paris, July 11, 2007 
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2001, p. 29. 
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